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Notebook 
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Not Fit for"Polite Society"? 


Itching to be up-to-date, we are 
making in this issue our own feeble 
effort at what post-modern 
"Deconstructionist" criticism de- 
lights to celebrate as "transgres- 
sion." All right, that may be put- 
ting it a bit too grandly. Still, well- 
brought-up children used to be told 
that there were three topics one 
should never mention in polite so- 
ciety: sex, politics, and religion. 
Unfortunately for polite society, 
these are precisely the three topics 
in which poets and other writers — 
many of whom did not give a fig for 
polite society — have, over the cen- 
turies, been the most interested. To 
attempt to do an intellectually hon- 
est job of interpreting literature, 
therefore, inevitably gets one in- 
volved with all three of these impo- 
lite subjects. And so we are about 
to “transgress." 

One of the chief weaknesses of 
secondary-level instruction in lit- 
erature back in the era when 
schoolmarms were famous for their 


tendency to elevate politeness to the 
Status of the supreme virtue, was 
the refusal to acknowledge that any- 
thing called "literature" had ever 
had very much to do with those 
three socially taboo areas of human 
concern. Abundant evidence of this 
prudery can be found in the books 
collecting dust in the storage clos- 
ets of American public schools: 
bowdlerized texts of Shakespeare 
(with the indelicate bits cut out of 
the "comic relief,” for example), 
dishonest explanatory notes which 
declined to point out the real mean- 
ings of certain words and phrases, a 
bland silence about the _ political 
implications of, some of the most 
important works of the tradition. 

If you happen to be among those 
who still persist in believing that 
such standards of "politeness" 
should be upheld, then perhaps you 
should not read on, or at least not 
bring this issue of Text and Context 
too close to your polite dinner table. 
Although there is not much in it 
which is directly political (we took 
care of transgressing that norm in 
number II: 2), you may still find far 
too much of the other two impolite 
subjects to suit your delicate taste. 
But we hope you will give us the 
benefit of the doubt and allow that 
our cover subject, "Sacred and Pro- 
fane Love," is something which an 
honest concern with literature can- 
not ignore, and which, furthermore, 
also constitutes a fascinating, pow- 
erful, and deeply grounded linkage 
of two. primordial human concerns. 
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The fact of the matter is that the 
connections between sacred and 
profane love can be established from 
either end and can be either merely 
verbal or profoundly real. The po- 
ets of love have borrowed from the 
vocabulary of religion since the 
classical age, and religious poets — 
Jewish, Christian, and Muslim — 
have returned the compliment for at 
least as long. But deeper than this 
lie two other facts to which a great 
deal of poetry attests: those who 
enter seriously into the full experi- 
ence of human love find that it 
becomes a gateway to the transcend- 
ent, and those who become fervently 
involved in the pursuit of mystical 
union with God find it quite natural 
to speak of their experience of the 
achievement of that union, to the 
extent that it can be spoken of at 
all, in the language of romantic love. 

Among poets of the former sort 
we may range some of the trou- 
badors, Dante, Donne and certain 
other Metaphysicals, one or two of 
the Romantics, perhaps, and such 
moderns as E. E. Cummings and Ezra 
Pound. Of latter sort we would list 
Donne again (remember, you can, 
Significantly, begin at either end) 
Crashaw and his celebrated subject, 
Teresa of Avila, her friend John of 
the Cross, and such figures as Tho- 
mas Merton and T. S. Eliot among the 
moderns. And before and behind 
them all, of course, there is Solomon 
or whoever else wrote the Biblical 
Song of Songs. 

All this makes a deep and diffi- 


cult subject, and our contributing 
editors have struggled bravely with 
some challenging texts to come to 
terms with it. We hope you will 
find the fruits of our efforts both 
enlightening and edifying — and not 
at all unfit for polite society. 


The Back Pages 

... you will note, have a different 
look for this issue. In the past we 
have always adopted both a smaller 
type-face and a double-columned 
format to save space as well as to 
emphasize that the material there is 
of a different nature from what is 
carried in the front. This time, 
however, we ran across a problem 
which we had encountered before, 
but which was really insoluble this 
time. In the piece on E. E. Cum- 
mings, the typography of his verse, 
which is of particular importance, 
could not be accommodated in the 
two-column format unless we were 
to use a type-face too small for an 
ordinary pair of human eyes to read 
comfortably. So we have compro- 
mised, retaining the usual size of 
type but sacrificing the double col- 
umns. We will probably find our- 
selves constrained to continue this 
altered format in the Back Pages of 
the next issue, where we plan to 
published the second half of the 
same article. We would be interest- 
ed, in the meantime, to get our read- 
ers' opinions about whether or not 
we should return to our usual layout 
after that. Please let us know. 
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Josef Pieper (1904-97), 
Philosopher of Leisure 


On 6 November, 1997, even as 
Contributing Editor Brian Jolly was 
busy contending for us with the 
subtleties of Leisure the Basis of 
Culture, its author, Josef Pieper, 
was passing through the portals of 
this life into what he himself might 
have characterized as the realm of 
“total leisure,” a state for which he 
was convinced all of us are original- 
ly made, and short of which we can 
never be completely happy. 

Pieper was a remarkable man and 
a writer and teacher of unique value 
who deeply affected the lives of 
thousands of his students and read- 
ers. In a cultural atmosphere which 
valued novelty above all else, the 
last thing Pieper desired to lay 
claim to was originality. Rather, his 
ambition was to present the thought 
of the “perennial philosophy” of the 
Western tradition in terms which 
would make it comprehensible and 
convincing in the twentieth century. 
The extent to which he succeeded in 
this can be measured by the large 
number of his works, some of them 
originally published six decades 
ago, which are still in print and 
selling briskly in more than a dozen 
languages. 

Not the least part of his accom- 
plishment was the role he played in 
the revitalization of German intel- 
lectual life after the Nazi period. 
Quickly identified by the regime as 
an implacable opponent of every- 


thing it stood for, he saw all avail- 
able copies of his early works con- 
fiscated and burned. Drafted into 
military service during the war, he 
struggled to maintain a_ difficult 
balance between his genuine German 
patriotism and his unflagging oppo- 
sition to the barbarity of Nazism. It 
was an effort that rent his heart. 

In his autobiography, Pieper re, 
counted of an incident that seemed 
to him to sum up the painful irony 
of our century. One balmy day in 
October, 1943, when he was home on 
leave from the front, he began an 
outing with his three children by 
taking smiling pictures of them 
against the background of a peaceful 
autumnal landscape; by the end of 
the day he was capturing the fiery 
effects of an allied air raid on the 
cathedral and city hall of his be- 
loved home city of Minster. Thus, 
on one roll of film he had captured 
both extremes of his human experi- 
ence: happy middle-class children 
in the demi-paradise of their sub- 
urban garden and the wanton de 
struction of the fruits of centuries 
of European civilization in an infer- 
no of unprecedented violence. 

In spite of such experience, 
Pieper never lost faith in what he 
took to be the underlying truth of 
the Western tradition and_ the 
charter of Western education: “The 
ultimate perfection attainable to us, 
in the minds of the philosophers of 
Greece, was this: that the order of 
the whole of existing things should 
be inscribed in our souls.” 
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And from the world of 


“total work” ... 


Meanwhile, an article by Yale’s 
Sherwin B. Nuland in The New York 
Times (“No Room for Children in a 
World of Little Adults,” Section 4, 
5/10/98) served as a reminder that 
Ernst Jinger, the social philosopher 
whom Pieper took as his chief op- 
ponent in Leisure the Basis of Cul- 
ture, has also gone to his reward as 
a nonagenarian during the past year. 
The Times article provided evi- 
dence that, in the controversy about 
the purpose of life and the true na- 
ture of human fulfilment, Jiinger 
may be getting the better of it: 

Universal childhood education 
is more entrenched than ever, but 
earlier geneations of education re- 
formers would not recognize the 
current school-as-workplace _ cli- 
mate. Some schools in AUanta and 
other places have recently elimi- 
nated recess, citing more pressing 
academic concerns or fear of costly 
lawsuits. Schoolchildren every- 
where are tested like laboratory 
rats, the education debate is 
framed in terms of international 
competition and training future 
workers, and the high-stakes race 
for college admission is now pre- 
ceded by the high-stakes for pre- 
school admission. 

It might be time to ask ourselves 
whose quality of life most stands to 
benefit from reordering our lives 
and child-rearing habits to conform 
to a Jungerian “world of total work.” 
The workers? Their children? 


The best-laid plans . . 


Many of our original plans for 
Text and Context this year have had 
to be shelved as the year progressed 
and we found ourselves dealing with 
the unfamiliar conditions imposed 
by a new kind of scheduling. Still, 
we have not entirely given up mak- 
ing plans; we are simply not quite 
as psychologically wedded to them 
as we used to be. In any case, our 
plans for the remainder of the cur- 
rent volume are as follows: 

There will be two more issues 
(Numbers 5 and 6) appearing before 
the end of the summer. The earlier 
of these will feature the first Amer- 
ican publication of a work by a 
major British writer. You do not be- 
lieve us? Just wait and see. 

Number 5 will also incorporate 
the Text and Context A. P. Course 
Guide for the coming academic year. 
Number six will preseent contribu- 
tions by Mr. Douglas Haskell of our 
English Department, and will con- 
tain the index to Volume II. 

Both of the forthcoming issues 
will contain some. articles by 
writers not been members of the 
Advanced Placement course whose 
writing, in the judgment of the edi- 
tor, has met our standards and 
would be of interest to our readers. 

Finally, we plan to publish fur- 
ther installments of “Education at 
the Threshhold of the Post-Modern 
Age” in the Back Pages of our next 
volume, whose first number will ap- 
pearin September. G. V. S., Ed. 
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Editor's Introduction 


Our cover displays a photograph of one of the most 
celebrated examples of Baroque art, Bernini's sculpture 
The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa, which adorns the altar of the 
Cornaro family chapel in the Roman church of Santa 
Maria della Vittoria. Its subject is derived from an incident 
recounted in the nun of Avila's famous Autobiography, 
one of the classics of Spanish literature, which she 
completed shortly before her death in 1582. In it she wrote 
that one day, as she fell into mystical prayer, she 
underwent a powerful and transforming experience: 


I saw an angel very near me, towards my left side, in bodily 
form, which is not usual with me; for though angels are often 
represented to me, it is only in my mental vision. This 
angel appeared rather small than large, and very beautiful. 
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His face was so shining that he seemed to be one of these 
highest angels called seraphs, who look as if all on fire with 
divine love. He had in his hands a long golden dart; at the 
end of the point I thought there was a little fire. And I felt 
him thrust it several times through my heart in such a way 
that it passed through my very entrails. And when he drew 
it out, I thought it pulled them out with it and left me 
wholly on fire with a great love of God. 


Teresa then describes what she felt: 


The pain was so great that I screamed aloud; but at the 
same time I felt such infinite sweetness that I wished the 
pain to last forever. It was not physical but psychic pain, 
although it affected the body as well to some degree. It was 
the sweetest caressing of the soul by God." 


This experience, its subject was convinced, amounted to a 
"mystical marriage" to her Redeemer. 

The Autobiography, whose manscript had been 
brought to the Escorial on the order of Philip II, was edited 
by two Dominican friars appointed by him and published 
in 1587. Translated almost immediately into several 
different European languages, it very soon became one of 
the most widely-read books in Europe, inspiring not only 
religionists, but also artists as diverse as Bernini and the 
English metaphysical poet Richard Crashaw. (The 
beginning of one of his two long "Saint Teresa poems" is 
quoted under the picture on our cover. See also the article 
by Samantha O’Connor, below, p. 326.) Indeed, many who 
have encountered both the sculpture and the poems have 
concluded that there must have been some _ explicit 
connection between the them, so closely do they seem to 
correspond to one another in feeling and visual detail. Yet 
such a connection is in fact impossible, since Crashaw 
could not have seen the sculpture, completed only in 1652, 
three years after his death; and the Italian sculptor, who 
possessed no English, could not have read Crashaw's 
untranslated poems. Rather, both men must have arrived 
at the conception of their works out of their own personal 
familiarity with the passage we have quoted from the 
Autobiography, to which they each separately responded 
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in terms of their deeply similar Baroque imaginations.! 


The Oxford Companion to English Literature ¢ calls 
Bernini's sculpture his "celebrated erotic masterpiece," 
and to post-Freudian eyes it is unmistakably that, but it is 
not merely that. At this stage in the history of our 
understanding of the human psyche, we should no longer 
feel compelled to impose a reductionistic explanation upon 
the complex phenomenon of a spiritual experience which 
is also obviously somatic. True, the "seraph" who looms 
above Teresa in her open-mouthed swoon bears little 
resemblance to the six-winged fiery creatures of the Bible; 
rather, he is clearly much more like the classical figure of 
Eros. It is necessary to remind ourselves that this was 
Bernini's way of seeing Teresa's seraph, not her own. And 
yet, it is undeniable that Teresa belonged to a culture and 
an era whose’ understanding of ecstatic religious 
experience included a place for the "erotic" in the broader 
sense of the term: an ungenchable yearning for intimate 
union with a personal reality which would take possession 
of the entire consciousness of its subject, lift it beyond its 
usual awareness of time and place, and utterly abolish the 
ordinary boundaries of the ego. 

Such was also the experience which gave rise to the 
poetry of Teresa's great friend and collaborator in the 
reform of the Carmelites, Juan de la Cruz. It was not 


1Other such coincidences of the imagination are far from unknown 
in the period, such was the essential unity and pervasiveness of the 
Baroque. In his Four Stages of Renaissance Style, for example, 
Wylie Sypher pointed out the remarkable correspondence between 
Milton's description of Adam and Eve and the famous painting of 
the first couple by Peter Paul Rubens. But again in this case, any 
direct connection would seem to be unlikely, if not impossible. 
Rubens died in 1640, more than twenty years before the publication 
of Paraside Lost, and Milton, who was blind by the time he came to 
compose this great work, had never, as far as we know, had any 
occasion to visit Antwerp, where the painting was hung. 


2Margaret Drabble, ed. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1985), p. 
py Se 
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without reason that he chose to entitle many of his poems 
"Romanzas" — not "romances" in the sense _ usually 
employed in literary history, but lyrics which made use of 
the language and conventions of "romantic" love to 
convey the particular kind of religious experience which 
he had in common with Teresa, and about which he wrote 
in a theoretical vein in his two great works, The Ascent of 
Mount Carmel and The Dark Night of the Soul, the latter 
cast in the form of a commentary on that poem of his 
which forms the subject of Lynn _ Bettencourt's 
contribution below (p. 321). 

Indeed, ample testimony from the mystics of several 
cultures points strongly in the direction of there being an 
analogy, at least, between erotic and religious longings, so 
that sacred and profane love may legitimately lay claim to 
a common name and avail themselves of a common 
language. In the literary history of our culture, the 
adoption of the language of eros in the service of religious 
experience is at least as old as the Song of Songs — the most 
frequently commented upon book of the Old Testament 
during the twelfth century — about which Brian Jolly 
writes in this issue (page 317). And the borrowing of 
religious language to express the hungers’~ and 
Statisfactions of erotic love can claim a history nearly as 
old, reaching a kind of classic expression in the medieval 
“religion of love,” complete with its “Venus Mass” (John 
Lydgate) and its own canon law (Andreas Capellanus). 

This easy commerce between the languages of 
sacred and profane love sometimes comes as a shock to a 
modern sensibility, which has acquired the habit of 
compartmentalizing what appears to it disparate, or even 
opposed, realms of human experience. But it would not 
have surprised some of our forebears in the Western 
tradition, especially those influenced by Platonism, which 
maintained that each level of our nature is characterized 
by its own proper eros: the eros of our animal nature, 
which hungers for vital goods and physical satisfactions; 
the eros of the enthumistikon, or “courageous soul,” 
which strives for self-validation, accomplishment, and 
honor; the eros of the “rational soul,” the spiritual part of 
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our nature, which instinctively seeks for truth and yearns 
for the appropriation of the Good in Itself. Hence, the 
longing for personal union with the divine which 
characterizes the mystics can be understood as the ultimate 
and most sublime variety of this highest, “spiritual,” eros. 

Even apart from the speculations of Platonism, 
however, a survey of recorded human experience might 
lead us to the conviction that human nature has, implanted 
deep within it, an insatiable desire for ecstasy, literally a 
state of being “outside oneself,” in which the deeper self is 
freed from the prison of the ego, with its quotidian desires 
and concerns, and finds itself absorbed into what at least 
seems to be an infinitely greater and more powerful 
reality. 

But what could form the adequate object of this 
yearning? Is there anything real which might satisfy it? 
The answers given to these questions have, over the course 
of human history, been many and various, and it is 
certainly not our task to attempt to provide yet another or 
to argue in favor of one of those already proposed. What 
we must do, however, if we are to gain a proper 
understanding of the vast quantity of literary and artistic 
expression which deals with this yearning, is to 
understand something more of its essence and power. In 
short, we must explore the subject of love at that level 
where all of humankind’s various loves converge and are 
somehow unified to a degree sufficient to justify the 
application of the same word, “love,” to all of them. 

To consider human love is to consider human 
finitude, for every kind of love of which we are capable is 
grounded in and conditioned by the limitations of our 
nature. That we are not complete in ourselves but are 
imperfect and needy in a thousand ways is a lesson we 
have all been learning since our first moment of life. We 
begin our existences implanted in a larger life that 
nourishes and protects us, but with expulsion from the 
womb and the severing of the umbilical cord we are 
lauched upon the life-long paradoxical project of both 
relentlessly asserting our individuality and _ restlessly 
seeking integration into something beyond our puny 
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selves. Freud was convinced at one time that we were all 
subconsciously seeking reunion with our mothers, and 
that the “oceanic feeling” which comes over us in 
moments of bliss and which we seek wherever we think we 
can recapture it, derived its unique attraction from our 
long-buried feelings of contentment in the womb. From 
such a _ perspective, our longing to be taken out of 
ourselves and lodged securely in the being of another can 
only be seen as a profoundly regressive impulse. 

Still, regressive or not, it is an impulse which does 
not seem capable of complete and permanant repression, 
and human beings seem to seek ecstatic experience in any 
way they can get it: from Dionysian cults to sensory 
deprivation tanks, from chemically induced alterations of 
consciousness to the whirling of the Dervishes, from the 
frenzy of mass rallies (whether at Nurnberg or at the local 
sports arena) to the trances of solitary meditation, from 
the cheap thrills of the amusement park to the higher 
states of contemplative prayer. Our hunger for ecstasy 
will not leave us at peace. Obviously, there are some cheap 
and readily available palliatives which can temporarily 
satisfy it; but there are also other sources of more lasting 
satisfaction that require “a lifetime’s death in love,/ Ardor 
and selflessness and self-surrender,” to quote from T. S. 
Eliot’s “The Dry Salvages.” 

We have written that all our loves are rooted in our 
finitude. That this is true of our erotic or “hungry” loves, 
even those which issue from the highest level of our 
nature and lead us to pursue truth and moral values, should 
be nearly self-evident. We come into the world lacking 
both knowledge and virtue but requiring both to fulfill 
our humanity, and so we yearn for them and must 
zealously acquire them, no matter how great the difficulty. 
The genuine satisfaction of these needs, like the 
satisfaction of other instinctual cravings, can provide us 
with a taste of ecstatic fulfillment. In each case, in both 
apprehending truth and in acquiring moral goodness, we 
have found union with something beyond ourselves which 
corresponds to an preformed and specific emptiness 
within us. But in addition to eros, the Greeks recognized 
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two other kinds of love which seemed to them distinct 
enough to be called by names of their own: philia and 
agapé. How these two, admiring love and self-sacrificial 
love, might also find their source in our finitude may not 
be quite so clear upon initial consideration. 

Philia, whose meaning has been distorted for 
modern ears by its having been attached to certain 
psycho-sexual abnormalities, originally referred to our 
response to the perception of excellence in another and 
our consequent desire to preserve it, promote it, and be 
associated with it. Hence, philia has often been called “the 
love of friendship.” In English, however, we are 
accustomed to restrict the notion of friendship to our warm 
and appreciative relationships to other human beings, 
whereas in Greek and certain other languages it is 
extended also to non-human realities in which we perceive 
a goodness in accordance with their natures. The 
Germans, for example, speak of those who appreciate 
various things as the Freunde (“friends”) of those things 
(Musikfreunde, Kunstfreunde, even Sportfreunde), much 
as we might speak of “fans.” But whatever its object, 
philia, in contrast to eros, does not seek to possess or 
incorporate its object; rather, it seeks if anything to 
maintain that degree of distance needed to continue in 
objective admiration of it. The form of connectedness 
which philia_ seeks is therefore one of association rather 
than union, and it expresses itself in efforts to foster, 
support, and safeguard the independent existence of its 
object in itself and for its own sake. 

Admiration, together with the caring that 
admiration can inspire, takes us, like other forms of love, 
beyond ourselves. In so far as we become absorbed in the 
activity of admiration, we can find ourselves enraptured 
with the beauty and goodness of our object and thereby 
liberated from self-consciousness and brought beyond the 
boundaries of our own existence. We can participate 
vicariously in the goodness and achievements of another, 
and we can extend ourselves, whenever these seem 
threatened, to encourage and defend them. Indeed, philia 
can bring us to the very margins of that third kind of love, 
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self-sacrifical agapé, but when it crosses that threshold it 
is no longer purely itself. 

Now, in the light of this description, how can our 
philia too be seen as grounded in our finitude and 
neediness? The answer to this seems to lie in the 
realization that we admire most what we least possess 
(which also helps explain the experience of many a 
broken friendship, namely, that admiration can easily be 
transformed into envy). The old treatises on friendship, 
most of them heavily indebted to Cicero’s De Amicitia, were 
not ashamed to emphasize that one of the important 
foundations of true friendship is, in addition to admiration, 
the usefulness of the two friends to one another. To the 
modern mind, however, “use” seems to imply exploitation — 
that is, use without regard to the independent well-being 
of the other — and so this emphasis has largely disappeared 
from more recent treatments of the topic. 

Yet, if we are honest, it is hard to deny that Cicero 
and those who agreed with him were close to the truth. We 
gain from our association with friends and from all those 
other things — embodiments of beauty, skill, strength, 
trustworthiness — toward which it is possible to feel and 
exercise philia. With regard to things, it may be said that 
we appreciate what we find useful to us, and that this 
appreciation attaches us to such things and makes us value 
them more highly than those things for which we have no 
use because we already possess, from within ourselves or 
from other sources, the benefits they might confer. And it 
is certainly a commonplace to say that one of the 
conditions that promotes enjoyable and _ enduring 
friendships is the complementarity of the friends, which 
is to say that each supplies some quality or ability which 
the other lacks. Certainly, it would be difficult to imagine 
how friends could mutually perform the little kindnesses 
and favors which both express and strengthen their 
friendship if both of them had no needs. 

Need is not, however, the dominant theme of philia. 
The exchange of benefits between the friends is balanced 
and mutual, and what one can give is as important as what 
one can receive from the relationship. Matters are 
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different, however, in the third kind of love, which in 
Greek is called agapé. Here what one can give is the 
dominant consideration, with little or no thought of what 
one might receive in return. Here the interests and 
selfhood the of the lover are devoted to, and in that sense 
subordinated to, those of the beloved; in the extreme 
instance, the very existence of the one is sacrificed for the 
sake of the other. By its very nature, the exercise of agapé 
is an especially hazardous and perplexing undertaking 
whose legitimacy and authenticity must always be open to 
a close and critical scrutiny. For there are a whole legion 
of delusions and perversions of love which can wear the 
disguise of agapé while they do their destructive work. 
And yet, it is precisely this self-sacrifical love, expressing 
itself as the willingness to die for one's country 
collectively or for one's fellow citizens individually, which 
has been accorded the highest honor by civil societies 
since the dawn of history. Furthermore, it is precisely the 
word agapé which was adopted for Greek renderings of the 
Deuteronomic Code, in which, in both the Hebrew and the 
Christian Bibles, the exercise of such love is not merely 
commended but commanded. 

Indeed, much can be learned about what consitutes 
the true nature of agapé and how it may be distinguished 
from its myriad counterfeits by examining the 
implications of this scriptural injunction. The word had 
existed in classical Greek, but its use was not common, nor 
was its meaning clearly distinguished from that of philia. 
Once it had been adopted by the Septuagint and the New 
Testament, especially the Johanine writings, however, its 
use began to proliferate in writings produced within the 
Judeo-Christian frame of reference. The commandment 
is, you will remember, double: to exercise direct self- 
sacrifical love toward God with one's whole heart, mind, 
and strength, and to extend that same kind of love toward 
one's neighbor in the same measure as one does toward 


3 Even Byron used it in the refrain (Zon epov oas ayaxw) to his 
"Maid of Athens," though with what justification is far from clear, 
considering Byron's usual manner of loving maidens. 
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oneself. When one reflects on these precepts, one cannot 
help eventually encountering a couple grave difficulties; 
but the challenge of these difficulties can lead our minds 
away from misconceptions about the meaning of agapé and 
toward a more nearly adequate understanding of its true 
nature. 

First of all, it would be easy to assume that the 
possibility of self-sacrificial love is predicated upon the 
need of the other. But such could hardly be the case with 
the human love of God, given the way he is conceived in 
the Judeo-Christian tradition. Even the deity protrayed in 
the oldest parts of the Hebrew Bible, probably not yet fully 
fitted out with that whole panoply of attributes whose 
names begin with "omni-," is far above having any needs 
which human devotees could fulfill. Indeed, the 
covenantal context in which the Decalogue is delivered 
makes clear that He is the sovereign grantor of all 
benefits. True, these benefits are cited as the very reasons 
why his people should dedicate themselves to keeping his 
commandments, but it is interesting that the covenant in 
Exodus does not demand their love, only their obedience. 
Obedience is, of course, ultimately a form of self-sacrifice, 
involving as it does the subjugation of the highest human 
faculty, the will, to the disposition of another's will. In 
fact, free, willing obedience (even unto death) remains 
close to the heart of the notion of loving God throughout 
the whole course of its development in the Jewish and 
Christian religious traditions. But love, as such, is not 
spoken of directly until that famous summation of the law 
in Deuteronomy. Occurring in that context, moreover, it 
teaches us that agapé cannot really be based on the 
neediness of the being to whom it is directed, and so, by 
implication, must rather be based on some need of the 
person who exercises it. And that realization is key. 

Second of all, in reflecting on the Deuteronomic 
Code, we are faced with the apparent circularity of its 
norm for agapé when it is exercised toward "the 
neighbor": the standard imposed for the determination of 
the extent to which we are obliged to love our neighbor is 
the extent to which we love ourselves. At first glance, this 
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seems very odd indeed. We are to practice self-sacrificial 
love toward other human beings (who are, like ourselves 
but unlike God, needy) to the same extent that we practice 
it toward ourselves. But how can we sacrifice ourselves to 
ourselves in the first place; and further, if we can 
somehow solve that problem, how can we then also and at 
the same time sacrifice ourselves to others. Since we are 
finite, there would seem to be nothing of us left over for 
completely loving others after we had finished with 
completely loving ourselves. Of courwe, if we were dealing 
here in philia, there would be no such problem. We would 
be merely enjoined to esteem others as we_ esteem 
ourselves, to promote their well-being as we promote our 
own. But otrew is not the verb chosen either in the 
Septuagint or in the New Testament to express the kind of 
love intended — ayaxaw is. The way out of this difficulty 
lies perhaps in approaching the commandment at an angle 
different from that usually adopted, which is to point out 
how greatly we should love our neighbor. This way of 
viewing the matter is, in its way, no doubt valid. But let us 
consider the mandated measure of our love for other 
human beings in a different way: as an indication of the 
appropriate limitation on that love; as, in effect, a 
prohibition of idolatry. We should love our neighbor as we 
love ourselves: not more, and not as we love God. 

This way of looking at the matter solves a couple 
problems. For one thing, it is significant that we cannot 
sacrifice ourselves completely to ourselves; that would be a 
contradiction. We can only practice agapé toward 
ourselves by sacrificing some less valued aspect of our 
being to some other aspect of greater value: our physical 
well-being to our moral integrity, for example. To do 
otherwise would be an act of self-idolatry — and a grave 
delusion as well. Similarly, we ought never to sacrifice 
ourselves entirely to a fellow human _ being, only 
something of lower value in us to something of the same or 
higher value in the other. Thus, the agapé directed 
toward ourselves and toward our neighbor is a love of the 
same kind as that directed toward God (so that it merits the 
same name), but of an infinitely different degree. For 
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another thing, since both the love of God and the love of 
self and neighbor are of the same kind — both differing 
degrees of agapé — then it would seem that, like our love of 
God, our love of our fellow human _ beings cannot 
ultimately be grounded in their need, but rather in our 
own. 

But what is this need of ours? Let us return to a 
point earlier in this essay, to our consideration of the 
reason why the distinguishable forms of love for which 
the Greek language has three different words can all 
justifiably be called by the same name in English. That 
reason is that they all have something deeply in common, 
namely, the requirement that we in one way or another 
break through the boundaries of the self and "go out of 
ourselves" toward another with whom we attain some form 
of  self-transcending union which will receive its 
particular determination from the nature of our love and 
the nature of its object. In other words, that deep and 
mysterious need of ours, established by our finitude, which 
grounds all our loves — erotic, philetic, or agapeitic, sacred 
or profane — is none other than our unquenchable need 


for "ecstasy." G. V. S. 


"Tis not a game that plays at mates and mating, 

Provence knew; 

"Tis not a game of barter, lands and houses, 

Provence knew. 

We who are wise beyond your dream of wisdom, 

Drink our immortal moments; we 'pass through. ' 

We have gone forth beyond your bonds and borders, 

Provence knew; 

And all the tales of Oisin say but this: 

That man doth pass the net of days and hours. 

Where time is shrivelled down to time's seed corn 

We of the Ever-living, in that light 

Meet through our veils and whisper, and of love. 
Ezra Pound (1885-1972), 
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Brian Jolly 


BIBLICAL EROTICA: 


SOLOMON'S 
LOVESONG 


As I sat down with our family Bible to read Solomon's 
Lovesong, I realized that there were no musical notes to 
accompany the words. At this point I decided to forget 
singing, and read the song as a poem. It was evident fairly 
quickly that the words dealt with forms of love. 

The poetic nature of the poem portrays the love and 
praise that the Lord and his people have for each other. 
The author also makes it evident how the Lord loves, and 
how his people are his beloved. The song is quite lengthy, 
and is broken into eight different chapters. 

Each chapter deals with some aspect of love, a 
chapter may talk about the search for love, the desire to be 
loved, or the unity love can bring to people. While one 
chapter may focus exclusively on an aspect of love, the 
next chapter could be geared to something totally 
different. 

There are many examples that I could use to 
illustrate the above points, one of which would be Chapter 
1 of the song. In the first part of this chapter, the author 
(who I will assume is Solomon), explains the desires he has 
for the Lord's love. He writes of how he wishes to follow 
the Lord, as well as how the Lord is deserving of being 
loved. 
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"Let him kiss me with the kisses of his mouth! 
More delightful is your love than wine! 
Your name spoken is a spreading perfume-..." 


Throughout the song Solomon compares the Lord's love to 
many beautiful things, such as flowers, jewels, and 
animals like doves and gazelles. There are some points 
during other chapters of the Song in which the reader 
may become confused about whose love the song talks of. 

Some people may forget that the song deals mainly 
with the love of the Lord, because the author does make 
reference to love without directly mentioning the Lord. 
Lines such as, "Hark! my lover — here he comes springing 
across the mountains,..." and "Ah, you are beautiful, my 
beloved, ah, you are beautiful...,". may lead some to 
disregard the fact that the author's true love is his Lord. In 
a society where love is most commonly looked upon as 
being between two people and religion has lost its 
importance to some people, it may be easy for us to forget 
that this biblical lovesong is directed to the Lord. 

In this song the author is able to beautifully portray 
the love he has for the Lord in a way that may not be easily 
understandable for all. It is obvious that the author's first 
love is the Lord and that the Lord is sacred to this 
individual. | feel that the feelings expressed in this song 
are not very common in today's society, in any form, and 
that Solomon's Lovesong is truly a unique piece of poetry. 
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Dogged by God: 


Francis Thompson 


Francis Thompson was a British author of the 
Victorian Age who, unlike many other writers, lived a life 
marked by ill health and tragedy. Even though he had a 
drug addiction to opium, he still triumphed and composed 
many beautiful poems, such as "The Hound of Heaven," as 
well as many essays of the highest quality. 

He was born on December 18, 1859 in Preston, 
England. In his early years of studying, he set his goal at 
becoming a Roman Catholic priest. He was, after all, the 
son of two pious and devout Catholic converts. Not seeing 
him as fit for the vocation, however, his teachers and 
Roman Catholic administrators at Ushaw College shattered 
his goal of becoming a priest. Heeding no obstacles, 
Thompson's father continued to push his son to the highest 
levels of academic achievement. He sent him to study 
medicine at Owens College. There he failed miserably for 
six years until he "threw in the towel" and decided to try to 
find himself, and perhaps even his future, on the streets of 
London, where he sold magazines and performed several 
menial odd jobs. 

It was during those rough times in London that the 
young Francis Thompson fell into a deep depression and 
eventually developed aé_ strong addiction to opium. 
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Surprisingly, it was also during those terrible times in 
London that Thompson's literary career began. At first, 
writing only a couple of poems for a literary magazine 
called "Merry England," he achieved much for such little 
effort. The editor, Wilfred Meynell, happily devoured 
Thompson's work and thus agreed to publish his first 
volume, "Poems.” 

Many people today are critical of those in our 
society who take drugs or use any type. substance 
considered illegal. We criticize such people endlessly. 
Why do I! point this out? The simple truth is that we are so 
very prejudiced against those who use substances that we 
usually believe that anyone who uses drugs could never 
write anything of any value to us or to society as a whole. 
Thompson proved us all very wrong. 

Included among his poems was his famous work 
"The Hound of Heaven." This work, considered his most 
famous, dealt with the direct conflict between human and 
divine love by making comparisons and differentiating 
between the two. 

Thompson achieved little success thereafter and 
lived a poor life, dying in London on November 13, 1907. 
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Lynn Bettencourt 


“On a Dark Night,” 


A Sudden Illumination 


During the time that this poem was first published 
in Spanish, around 1582, God was a very big part of 
everyday life. St. John of The Cross, whose birth name is 
Juan de la Cruz, was imprisoned, and during this time he 
wrote many poems, the most famous of which is “On a Dark 
Night.” 

This poem can be read and understood in two ways. I 
first read the poem as a poem of love. The love was a 
secretive, profane love involving a love affair of some 
kind. The poet spoke of creeping up the “secret stair” and 
of how his “heart was burning.” I assumed that this was a 
poem about a man who, in the darkness of the night , 
where most sins and evil deeds are committed, silently 
crept to see his lover. He needed no lights, for he was 
letting his heart show the way. He had planned to meet 
where no one would find him and his lover, and he gave 
“all [his] gifts.” 

It seemed to me that these lovers shared intimate 
relations and were in love, yet they were not able to show 
themselves together in public. I figured that this must be 
an illicit affair because in the time that the poem was 
written, it was considered dirty, wrong, and a sin to have 
sex for pleasure and to have a lover. 

After I drew my original conclusions, I reread the 
poem after reading a bit about John of the Cross. He was a 
very holy man, and [| couldn’t understand why he would 
write about such “unholy things.” While I read the poem 
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the second time, I realized a wholly different 
interpretation. This could very well be a poem written 
with the intention of expressing his love and “union with 
God,” a spiritual poem speaking of John of the Cross’s 
feeling of meeting God. This poem could represent the 
purest of loves or the most shameful; it just depends on 
how it is read. It could be understood as being about a love 
affair or about the divine love of God. Many parts of the 
poem have a double meaning that could lead the reader to 
conclusions very different from that actually meant by 
John of the Cross. 

The second way of reading the poem is, of course, 
the more correct way. John of the Cross was telling of a 
mystical experience where one was united with God. Since 
this was suspect among certain Catholics, he felt that 
mystical experiences could only happen during the 
night’s darkness. The truth of mystical love (the love that 
we have for God) and its corresponding emotions had to be 
shoved aside and hushed away. 

These, I think, are the reasons why the mystical 
encounter happened “on a dark night.” John of the Cross 
spoke of creeping up the stairs in secret for his safety and 
of how no one would know because they were all asleep. He 
did not need a light to guide him because his heart knew 
the way to God. When he met God he was excited and eager, 
and he gave all he was given by God back to him. God had 
the softest touch and the “serenest hand.” After he met 
God, he stayed with him and all of his worries were taken 
care of and all of his problems were demolished. 


Eroticism is not mere animal sexuality; it is ceremony, representa- 
tion. It is sexuality transfigured, a metaphor. ... What does the 
metaphor say? Like all metaphors it points to something beyond 
the reality that gave rise to it. 

Octavio Paz (1914-1998), 

The Double Flame: Love and Eroticism 
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e. e. cummings: 


“love is the only every god” 


E. E. Cummings is, according to some, the greatest 
lyric poet of all time. Cummings was able to condense 
enormous quantities of mood, tone, and imagery into a few 
striking lines with the skillful use of words and a unique 
typography. One of the most prevalent topics in 
Cummings’ poetry (as in most poetry) is love, sacred and 
profane. 

Edwin Estlin Cummings was born in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, to Dr. Edward Cummings. Dr. Cummings 
instructed in English, political economy, and sociology for 
one year each at Harvard University. He later became a 
minister at the South Congregational Society, Unitarian, of 
Boston. E. E. Cummings’s work, especially his satires 
supporting man’s perpetual protest against all forms of 
State tyranny, reflects his father’s strong New England 
Puritan upbringing. 

Cummings lived most of his life in the privacy of his 
townhouse on Patchin Place in Greenwich Village, New 
York. There he and his wife, Marion Morehouse, lived a 
private life which allowed Cummings to concentrate not 
only on his poetry but on his painting as well. 

Cummings’s poetry is in a class by itself. He is, 
perhaps, the most skillful lyricist the world has seen, an, 
also, one of the most economical. He is able to paint 
striking images with surprisingly few words. 

One of the most common metaphors employed in 
Cummings’s work equates love to spring. This is a very 
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traditional idea, but any piece by Cummings can hardly be 
called traditional. In “sweet spring” he writes: 


sweet spring is your 

time is my time is our 

time for springtime is lovetime 
and viva sweet love 


This idea that love and spring (which are the same 
thing) are complete and utter bliss and happiness is 
repeated over and over in Cummings’s work. In “unlove’s 
the heavenless hell” he writes: 


Here(only here)is freedom :always here 
no then of winter equals now of spring; 
but april’s day transcends november’s year 


The “Here” cummings refers is to is the “here” of 
being in love. Only when one is in love, can one truly be 
free. Some might tend to disagree with this statement, 
saying that only when a man is in love is he truly 
enslaved, but Cummings wholeheartedly believed that love 
is liberty. Perhaps this reflects a tremendous relationship 
with his wife. 

In the second line of this quotation, Cummings 
again makes the love-to-spring analogy. He says in this 
line that no experience in one’s past is as euphoric as the 
love one is experiencing at the present time. In the last 
line, Cummings is saying that a single day in love is better 
than a whole year without love. 

Cummings also believed in the adage that “for 
everyone, there is someone.” In his poem “you shall above 
all things be glad and young,” he says, “Girlboys may 
nothing more than boygirls need: i can entirely her only 
love.” What complements a “girlboy” perfectly? Why, a 
“boygirl,” of course. There is no need to try to alter the 
demeanor of the girlboy when this solution is so simple. 
With the line, “i can entirely love her only,” Cummings 
seems to be referring to his wife. He seems to be saying 
that she complements him perfectly. He could love no 
other person as wholly as he loves her. 

Although much of his work is centered on love and 
the fate of humankind, Cummings did write some excellent 
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devotional sonnets. Most notably, “honor corruption 
villainy holiness” and “from spiralling ecstatically this”. 
The former pictures honor, corruption, villainy, and 
holiness as riders riding through the world of man made 
undying by the death of Christ. Cummings even pictures 
them riding amidst the pilgrims of Geoffrey Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales: 


(over the under the gift of the earth of the sky 
knight and ploughman pardoner wife and nun 

merchant frere clerk somnour miller and reve 
and geoffrey and all) 


Although many of Cummings’s lines are sharp and 
striking and full of meaning, many are complex and very 
subtle. It seems at times that his clarity of meaning is 
matched only by his enigmas and it is even, at times, 
difficult to determine whether this clarity is actually a 
mask for some hidden meaning or should be taken at face 
value. 

However, Cummings is, truly, a wonderful poet and 
his work pertaining to love is extremely insightful and 
eye-opening. He handles old metaphors with new hands. 
His artistic talent as a painter is abundantly clear in the 
way in which he uses diction and typography to paint a 
picture with words. fe 
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Richard Crashaw 


and his 


Seraphical Saint 


Richard Crashaw’s “Saint Teresa poems” celebrate 
her life and her mystical vision. A Hymn to the Name and 
Honor of the Admirable Saint Teresa tells of how she 
searched for a way to be close to God through martyrdom, 
and how she was called back from that endeavor to show 
others the way to live. The Flaming Heart is about her 
mystical vision. The idea for these poems comes from 
Teresa’s Autobiography, in which she relates her practical 
religious experiences and her mystical visions, the most 
important being the one involving a seraph. 

The Flaming Heart tells of Teresa’s vision of the 
seraph. Her vision was a powerful one that filled her with 
the divine love. With this divine love she herself became a 
seraph on earth, one that Crawshaw believes we should 
learn from. He finds Teresa to be an superhuman being 
that can inspire us all. By his poem Crawshaw shows that 
he deeply respects and is amazed by her, for he describes 
Teresa as the more powerful being involved in the vision. 
He describes the seraph as very young and Teresa as being 
the non-embarrassed one of the experience. This 
portrayal differs from what would be the expected picture 
of her being totally taken over by the experience and 
having no power. By portrayal of her as empowered in the 
experience, we can tell that Crawshaw sees her as a seraph 
on earth. Whether it is Crawshaw himself or just the voice 
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of the poem, he sees Teresa as an important figure who 
could be his savior by sending her dart into him, replacing 
the sin inside of him with the love of God. The image of 
Teresa and the Seraph being so closely united was not a 
sacred picture to Puritans of the day, but to many others it 
was the a perfect picture of full spiritual fulfillment. The 
divine love of God touched her so deeply that it affected 
her physically. 

In A Hymn to the Name and Honor of the Admirable 
Saint Teresa it is clear that the author finds Teresa exactly 
that — very honorable. The poem is praise for her works 
and speaks of how she will be united with God. It tells of 
how all her suffering on Earth will shine on her in 
heaven and “Angels, thy old friends, there shall greet 
thee,/ Glad at their own home now to meet thee.” The 
poem further tells of how she struggled to be close to God 
and had put upon herself great trials for the love of God. 
She attempted to be a martyr, leaving home and traveling 
to the Moors. She would teach them about God and, if they 
did not accept her religion, she would teach them how to 
die for God as she searched for her own martyrdom. In 
this poem the author again shows how he finds Teresa an 
important person in religion and states his belief that we 
should learn from her example. 

Crawshaw’s ideas about Saint Teresa’s visions and 
Bernini’s sculpture on “The Ecstasy of Saint Teresa” have 
both possibly contributed to portraying Teresa’s own 
feelings about her visions. Together the two show a 
combination of a very spiritual as well as a very physical 
fulfillment. Although the idea of the Saint and the Seraph 
as part of the same reality may be scandalous to some, it 
helps make Teresa’s visions seem more powerful. Re 
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Kris Carver 


Jack the Rake Meets 
John the Divine 


John Donne was born into an old Roman Catholic 
family, and religion was a main part of his everyday life. 
He became an Anglican priest in 1615, and six years later 
he was also appointed the dean of St. Paul's Cathedral. 
Through his many years in the clergy, his views on 
various subjects were molded to the doctrines of his 
religion. This was also true in the subject area of love. 

In his poem “The Ecstasy,” many of his ideas on 
sacred love are revealed. In order to realize the first of his 
ideas, one must analyze the title and its meaning. In this 
case the word "ecstasy" means something other than the 
common meaning of physical delight. In fact, if this 
meaning applied, it would be held in direct contradiction to 
many of Donne's ideas. The meaning that is associated with 
ecstasy, in this instance, is a movement of the soul outside 
of the body. In lines 5-20, Donne elaborates on this type of 
ecstasy and its relation to love. He speaks of sitting with 
his partner, holding hands as their souls dance between 
their bodies. To him this was all that was necessary for two 
to become one. Note this has no implication of any sexual 
activity which a profane lover might take into account in 
becoming one with another being. In fact, Donne points 
this exact idea out in the eighth stanza of the poem: "We 
see by this it was not sex." Here he is referring to what has 
brought them so close together, and he is noting that it was 
not sex that did it. 

One crucial main idea found throughout many of 
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Donne's works refers to the soul and its relation to love. 
For a love to be sacred, both souls must become one. This 
idea is found in a number of his poems, including “The 
Ecstasy,” “The Relic,” and “A Valediction: Forbidding 
Mourning.” In “The Ecstasy,” this idea is captured best by 
the ninth stanza: 


But as all several souls contain 
Mixture of things they know not what, 
Love these mixed souls doth mix again, 
And makes both one, each this and that. 


This stanza explains that "several" (separate) souls contain 
many different things, but when love afflicts these mixed 
souls, it "makes both one". This idea again comes up in line 
59: "So soul into soul may flow." 

Some other, less important themes of love arise in 

“The Ecstasy.” The first pertains to the ultimate level of 
love which occurs when the two lovers realize what their 
love is composed of; from that moment on, no change can 
"invade" their souls. This idea is also found in “A 
Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” although in this case 
it is used to show how "dull sublunary lovers" lack this 
quality in their love, which is therefore not sacred. Donne 
also proposes that the body is controlled by the soul. 


But O alas, so long, so far 

Our bodies why do we forbear? 

They are ours, though they are not we; we are 
The intelligences, they the sphere. 


This is the thirteenth stanza of “The Ecstasy,” in which 
Donne proposes the body's importance. He answers this 
question in the next stanza by giving the body an ode of 
thanks, for the body is what first attracted him and his 
lover. 

One last minor point that Donne makes about love is 
that true love is very ambiguous. By using lines like "But 
we, by a love so much refined/ That our selves know not 
what it is," and "First, we loved well and faithfully,/ Yet 
knew not what we loved, nor why," Donne illuminates the 
reader with this notion of love being something that is 
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always present but never explainable. 

In “A Valediction: Forbidding Mourning,” Donne 
uses a simile which draws a comparison between the 
marital relationship and a drawing compass. This simile 
expresses an important theme that holds true through 
many other of Donne's works. In the last three stanzas, he 
tells how, although he may be absent from her, his love 
for her will always be there, just like the fixed foot of the 
compass. In the last few lines of this simile he speaks of 
how his love for her stays firm and this firmness is what 
brings him back to where he began. "Thy firmness makes 
my circle just,/ And makes me end where | begun." 

Considering how Donne speaks of sacred love, it is 
almost awkward to read a piece like “Elegy 19, To His 
Mistress Going to Bed,” knowing it was written by the same 
man, but viewing love in a very different light from that 
in his religious works. In Elegy 19 Donne focuses on many 
physical aspects of a woman that he never mentioned in 
his other works. He describes a woman undressing as she 
is getting ready to go to bed. "Off with that girdle,", "Off 
with that happy busk," "Your gown going off," and "Off 
with that wiry coronet" — these are only a few examples of 
the choice of words used to describe the outer clothing 
being taken off by the woman. 

For the first time in my experience of his works, 
Donne also introduced a somewhat sexual connotation to 
some lines of the piece. "License my roving hands, and let 
them go/ Before, behind, between, above, below." This line 
strays from what I have thought of as normal for Donne, 
for it promotes the sexual aspect of a relationship and 
totally ignores the sacred and mental part of it. To begin 
the last stanza Donne uses the line, "Full nakedness! All 
joys are due to thee." This, for Donne, exemplifies profane 
love. He goes on to explain the beauty of the body and 
even compares women to “mystic books,” in that they must 
be "revealed." 

John Donne valued sacred love to a much higher 
degree than he did profane love. This is made obvious by 
the number of references to the soul and its importance in 
a number of aspects of a relationship. Because of his 
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strong ideas in the area of sacred love, it was awkward to 
read a piece that speaks of sex and nudity, two subjects that 
were strongly condemned in his other pieces. Probably 
the most apparent factor that swayed Donne towards sacred 
love was his ecclesiastical background. Being a priest, 
Donne had many ideas on sacred love and the all-powerful 
soul. These ideas are present in almost all of his works. 


Christmas 


by Jennifer Freitas 


Does Santa Claus exist? 
I only wish I didn’t know 
The truth that I learned years ago 
As I began to grow. 


For now his beard of snowy white 
Has sadly turned to grey, 
And cheeks that were once rosy red 
Have have seemed to fade away. 


His light blue eyes that I once loved 
No longer glimmer in the light, 
And Rudolph’s nose no longer guides 
St. Nick’s sleigh throughout the night. 


Letters to the North Pole 
No longer do I write, 
Nor do I lie down near the tree 
and wait for him all night. 


No more cookies, no more milk, 
No carrots for the deer, 
The loss of Christmas spirit 
Is what I truly fear. 


Does Santa Claus exist? 
I only wish I didn’t know 
The truth that I learned years ago 
As I began to grow. 
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Woe is Me 


by Matt Tucker 


Curse my mortal body 
And curse my mortal sin. 
Oh, please do not applaud me 
Until I at least begin. 
Listen to my story 
Of my wretched life. 
Filled not with glory 
But with pain and strife. 
And when my story’s done 
And you breath a mournful sigh, 
I hope you’ll show your mom 
And you'll both feel bad for I. 
You see, this poem’s purpose 
Is not to entertain 
But my own self-sorrow to service 
And you to feel my pain. 
“Feel bad for me! Feel bad for me!” 
My word-processor seems to Say. 
Through “Bad poetry! Bad poetry!” 
I my sorrow convey. 
P’ll do some 
Fancy 

Stuff 

With some 
Tacky 

Words 
And if that ain’t enough, 
I'll simile with birds. 
Oh, on wings of rage 
My sorrow it doth soar! 
I hope this is a stage 
For I am quite 

A 
Bore. 
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The Varieties of Love in 


HAMLET 


Brianne Brady 


Something Rotten in the State of Denmark: 


Parent-Child Relations 
in Hamlet 


If there is something rotten in the state of 
Denmark, then it is the relationships between the parents 
and the children in Hamlet. Giving new meaning to the 
word dysfunctional, Hamlet contains several sets of 
parent-child relationships that run the gamut of common 
family problems, from step-parents to nosy parents, plus a 
few uncommon relationships as well, such as otherworldly 
fathers and murderous step-fathers. 

Polonius, father of Ophelia and Laertes, appears at 
times to want only the best for his children. Although 
only an advisor to the king, he is trying to set up his 
daughter Ophelia with Prince Hamlet. In his attempts to 
make Ophelia and Hamlet a couple, Polonius uses spying as 
a tactic to see whether or not Hamlet's madness is the result 
of his infatuation with Ophelia. This blend of curiosity, the 
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desire for the best for his child, and his unscrupulous 
spying on his own child eventually leads to his demise. 
Before his death, however, Polonius also manages to use 
spying and devious behavior on his son, Laertes, as well. 

While Laertes is in Paris in order to receive an 
education, Polonius instructs Reynaldo to go there and spy 
on his son. In addition to spying, Reynaldo is directed by 
Polonius to engage in gossip about his son, as well as to 
suggest that Laertes has been involved in immoral 
activities, in order to draw out information about any 
possible misconduct by Laertes. This devious behavior and 
lack of trust by Polonius is an indication that he does not 
share a good relationship with his children. He is 
apparently more concerned with his own reputation (and 
how the actions of his children will affect it) and with 
achieving greater status (by having Ophelia marry 
Hamlet). He is willing to take drastic measures, ones that 
go against the type of loving bond that a parent and child 
might normally have. 

Hamlet and his mother are another example of a 
relationship between parent and child gone wrong. 
Hamlet nearly despises his mother, as she has married the 
brother of her deceased husband. To make matters worse, 
Hamlet feels that Claudius, his uncle and now, step-father, 
was his father’s murderer. Gertrude, however, does appear 
to show some concern for her son. She notices his 
madness, and while Polonius would like to chalk it up to 
love-sickness, Gertrude feels that it is caused by the death 
of his father, as well as by her marriage to his uncle. She 
does seem to have some sympathy for Hamlet, but he is so 
disgusted by her marriage that their relationship is 
greatly strained. Later, Gertrude seems to grow wary of 
her son when he visits her in her chambers, and 
eventually she calls out for help, as she is fearful for her 
life. This relationship has been marred by Gertrude's 
marriage to Claudius, but when it reaches the point where 
she is scared of her own son, it has reached a new level of 
the problems between son and mother. 

If Hamlet’s relationship with his mother is strained, 
then his relationship with his step-father is the ultimate 
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example of a bad relationship. The relationship between 
Hamlet and Claudius made the change from bad to worse 
after Hamlet was visited by the supposed ghost of his dead 
father. Hamlet already hates his Uncle Claudius after he 
marries Gertrude. Later, after the alleged ghost of his dead 
father has appeared, Hamlet vows to get revenge on 
Claudius for his father’s death. He has the actors who are 
performing a play alter the play so that it more closely 
resembles the death of his father, in order to assure 
himself, by observing his uncle’s reaction, that Claudius is 
indeed the killer. After ascertaining that fact, Hamlet is 
prepared to kill his uncle/step-father. 

It is unclear as too whether Hamlet really believed 
that the ghost was his father, but in this relationship 
between the ghost and Hamlet, it is possible that Hamlet did 
not care whether or not the ghost was his father pleading 
for vengeance from beyond the grave. He might have 
cared more for a reason to kill the uncle whom he hated. 
Once again, the lack of actual love and respect between 
parent and child is present in the play. 

Hamlet’s dislike for his uncle is reciprocated. 
Perhaps Claudius is worried that Hamlet knows the truth 
about his father’s death, or maybe Claudius realizes that 
Hamlet is the more legitimate heir to the throne. For 
whatever reason, Claudius does not like Hamlet, nor does he 
trust him. He is present with Polonius while Polonius is 
spying on Ophelia and Hamlet. After Hamlet mistakenly 
kills Polonius, thinking that he was Claudius, just when 
Hamlet has decided he wants Claudius dead, Claudius sends 
Hamlet to England along with instructions for him to be 
killed upon his arrival. Later, when Hamlet returns to 
Denmark unscathed, Claudius invites Laertes into a plot to 
kill Hamlet, as Laertes and Hamlet are prepared to fight a 
duel since Hamlet has killed Polonius, and, therefore, 
helped to cause Ophelia to commit suicide. 

Throughout Hamlet, the relationships between the 
parents and_ children are strained, and _ the 
miscommunication and self-interest on the parts of both 
the child and the parent are evident. Whether it was as 
extreme was attempting murder, or was normal as being 
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overly involved in a child's life, the disrespect between 
parent and child throughout Hamlet is shown in all the 
parent-child relationships of the main characters of the 
play. se 


“& 


Kris Carver 


The Three Loves in Hamlet 


The ancient Greek definition of love was much 
different from the one most commonly used today. The 
Greeks separated love into three areas, eros, philia, and 
agape. 

The first type of love, eros, was the intimate, 
physical aspect of love. In Shakespeare's play Hamlet, 
eros is not found directly anywhere. Although a love 
corresponding to true definition of eros is not present in 
Hamlet, many references are made to it. The most obvious 
example of this is in the relationship between Hamlet and 
Ophelia. Although Shakespeare never came out and said 
anything about a physical relationship between Hamlet 
and Ophelia, one was hinted at on a few occasions. 

The nature of Hamlet's feelings for Ophelia is first 
revealed in Act I, Scene iii, when Laertes warns his sister 
not to take Hamlet's attentions seriously. Polonius, 
Ophelia's father, notes that he has heard that Hamlet had 
"made many tenders/ Of his affection" towards her, and he 
also warns her that Hamlet’s intentions are most likely 
dishonorable. 

This subject again appears in Act II, Scene i. In this 
case there is a major misunderstanding. Ophelia interprets 
Hamlet's disarray as a love-sickness for her, since she has 
been refusing his attentions. In reality, Hamlet's disarray 
was caused by the ghost and its actions. One of the last 
inklings of Hamlet's feelings towards Ophelia appears in 
Act II, Scene ii, in the form of a love letter from him that 
Ophelia passes on to Polonius. In the letter, Hamlet 
proclaims his love for her and that says he loves her best 
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and forevermore. 

While this letter declares Hamlet’s feelings for 
Ophelia, his next meeting with her has a puzzling outcome. 
In Act III, Scene i, Hamlet totally denies that he has ever 
loved her and tells her that it is best that she never marry, 
for all men are bad. He even tells her to go to a nunnery. 
With this incident, the idea of Hamlet’s being afflicted with 
love-sickness is put to rest. 

The last instance of Hamlet's love for Ophelia is to be 
found in the scene presenting Ophelia's funeral. Hamlet 
states that he loved her more than Laertes, her own 
brother, ever could have. He also tries to throw himself 
into the grave to be buried with her as a sign of his love 
towards her, just as Laertes had done seconds before. This 
is the last time that Hamlet’s love for Ophelia is mentioned, 
and he leaves the audience with the impression that he did 
truly love her, although his attempts to court her were 
fruitless. 

The second type of love found in Hamlet is philia. 
Philia is the type of love that only best friends share. The 
only example of this love in the play is between Hamlet 
and Horatio, because they are the only two people that do 
not deceive one another as do all of the other characters in 
the play. Horatio is introduced at the very beginning of 
the play as one of Hamlet's close friends. Throughout the 
play he acts as Hamlet's friend and helper, doing various 
favors and tasks that Hamlet needs done. These included 
helping Hamlet prepare "The Murder of Gonzago" scene 
for Claudius to see. Horatio also helps Hamlet come to the 
conclusion that Claudius is guilty of the murder of Hamlet's 
father. This in itself shows that they were very close 
friends, because Hamlet did not share his suspicions about 
Claudius with anyone else. Along with other favors done 
by Horatio for Hamlet, his friendship is best shown by the 
his knowledge of everything that is going on in Hamlet’s 
mind. He is the only one that Hamlet trusts with his 
innermost feelings and ideas. Hamlet also knows that 
Horatio would never do him wrong, and Horatio knows 
feels the same toward Hamlet. Not only does this 
relationship fall into the realm of philia, but it also is one 
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of the chief examples in the play of that other love that the 
Greeks called agape. 

Agape is the best described as a self-sacrificial love. 
The relationship between Horatio and Hamlet can be 
classified as this type when Horatio is ready to take his own 
life in order to remain faithful to his best friend, Hamlet. 
He is only stopped by Hamlet's request for him to report 
the prior events accurately, so that no one gets the wrong 
information about why Hamlet killed Claudius. Hamlet also 
insists that Horatio survive to clear Hamlet's "wounded 
name." Horatio does as Hamlet wishes and creates an 
epitaph that is perfect for Hamlet and how he wanted to be 
remembered. JHoratio's love for Hamlet was truly agape 
because not only was he prepared to die by Hamlet's side, 
but he also sacrificed this honorable action to stay alive 
and live to fulfill Hamlet's last requests, an even more 
noble action. | 

As explained in the previous paragraphs, the three 
loves recognized by the Greeks were evident in almost 
every aspect of the story. They were a major part of the 
plot, and they also added much emotion to all of the 
characters. Although only the most evident examples of 
each of the three types of love have been explained, there 
are a few more in which these loves are demonstrated, but 
to a much lesser degree. One of these was Ophelia's 
undying love for her father, which eventually caused her 
own death because she went mad when he was killed and 
she could not bear living without him. This example of 
agape, however, had a much smaller effect on the final 
outcome of the play. Shakespeare successfully presents 
eros, philia, and agape to show the variety of human 
emotions and to bring all of his characters to life. 
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Jenn Freitas 


Love and Selfishness 


“Something is rotten in the state of Denmark.” Even 
anyone who is the least bit familiar with the works of 
William Shakespeare has heard this line, spoken by 
Marcellus in Act I, Scene iv of Hamlet, and used today to 
signal the presence of something fishy. What, however, 
did it mean coming from the tongue of Marcellus in 
Shakespeare’s famous play? Does this famous line imply 
the same thing when used today as it did when written by 
Shakespeare in the 15th century? Is human nature really 
corrupt? 

The corrupt nature of human beings can be found 
in the thoughts and actions of many characters in 
Shakespeare’s Hamlet and in the world today. In both 
instances there is often too much concern for self- 
promotion and betterment and a lack of concern for the 
fate of others. In Hamlet, and possibly in the world today, 
this emphasis on self destroys love, friendship, and any 
other potential relationships. 

One good example of human corruption’s destroying 
love can be found in the relationship of Claudius and his 
brother, Hamlet, King of Denmark. The love and 
friendship that these brothers could have shared was 
destroyed by Claudius’ corrupt nature. As King of 
Denmark, Hamlet exercised a great deal of power, held 
many riches, and had a faithful wife in Gertrude. Perhaps 
jealous of the power and success of his brother, and most 
likely desiring these things for himself, Claudius 
committed a foul murder. 

Claudius murdered his brother for political power, 
and for his own self-advancement. The same desire for 
power and political advancement ruins many other 
relationships in Hamlet, including Claudius’ marriage to 
Gertrude, Polonius’ relationships with his children, 
Hamlet’s friendship with Rozencrantz and Guildenstern, 
and Hamlet’s love for Ophelia. For example, when they 
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were younger, Rozencrantz and Guildenstern were good 
friends of Hamlet’s. However, in order to better their own 
reputations in the eyes of the King and Queen, both 
servants turned their backs on Hamlet and, in doing so, 
destroyed their friendship with him. 

Polonius can be compared to Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern in that he too is interested in his own self- 
promotion and cares little for the fates of others, including 
those of his own children, Ophelia and Laertes. He treats 
Laertes, and Ophelia especially, as a tools to be used to 
better his reputation and standing at court. This is evident 
when Polonius learns that Hamlet suffers from the “very 
ecstasy of love” for Ophelia. Until time of this death, 
Polonius tries to prove to the King that the reason for 
Hamlet’s lunacy is his love for Ophelia. He does this, not 
out of concern for Ophelia, but because of the social and 
political advancement that would come to him if his 
daughter were to marry Hamlet, possibly the future King 
of Denmark. 

Even today, people’s motives for marriage, murder, 
and other actions can often be traced to the desire for self- 
promotion or advancement. Why do people get married? 
Other than for the obvious reason of love, people will 
sometimes marry to gain money, to improve their social 
standing, to qualify for a green card, or to fulfill their 
sense of responsibility for a pregnancy. These reasons for 
marrying can all be seen as reasons of self-advancement 
and can be compared to Claudius’ reasons for marrying 
Gertrude. 

Because of the generally corrupt nature of the 
characters in Hamlet, all relationships are destroyed, for 
the corrupt nature of human beings often destroys love. 
Perhaps there is hope for humans, however. In Hamlet, 
one friendship remained true until the end — Hamlet’s 
relationship with Horatio. Throughout the play Horatio 
remained a loyal friend and never displayed the kind of 
corrupt nature or unworthy motives that the other 
characters did; so perhaps there is a chance that not all 
humans are corrupt. 
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Erin Sullivan 


Love and Politics 


Loving relationships of all kinds during any period 
of history have the unfortunate element of politics 
perpetually playing into the actions and inaction of those 
between whom the love exists. The relationships can be 
between lovers, parents and children, or siblings; but in 
any case politics has an impact, either on a large scale, as 
in government, or on a small scale, as in two families 
trying to get along. Politics affects love, just as love affects 
politics. Shakespeare’s tragedy, Hamlet, supports these 
statements through the relationships of all of its main 
characters. 

The most obvious relationship in Hamlet that is 
affected by politics is that between Hamlet and Ophelia. 
Hamlet seems destined to become king one day. Ophelia is 
just the daughter of Polonius, servant to the king. 

Hamlet and Ophelia profess love for one another, but 
are kept apart by their stations in society. Hamlet, as a 
prince, cannot marry a person of the wrong blood. He 
must be aware of this fact, but still he persists in pursuing 
Ophelia. Ophelia must also be aware of her and Hamlet’s 
inability to marry. 

Ophelia’s brother, Laertes, and their father make 
Ophelia acutely aware of the impossibility of Hamlet’s 
being able to marry someone below him. Laertes lovingly 
warns his sister, 


... Perhaps he loves you now, 
And now no soil nor cautel doth besmirch 
The virtue of his will; but you must fear, 
His greatness weighed, his will is not his own, 
For he himself is subject to his birth. 
(I, iii, 17-21) 


Hamlet may really love Ophelia, but nothing in the world 
can change the fact that Hamlet is a prince, no more able 
to choose his love than he was able to choose his birth. 
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Ophelia also confides in her father, Polonius, telling 
him of how Hamlet continually “made many tenders/ Of 
his affection to me” (I, iii, 105-6). Polonius scorns this love 
and forbids Ophelia to speak with Hamlet. He attempts to 
prevent a love that would extend beyond the social 
boundaries. These attempts are even more devious and 
obvious when Polonius tells the king of Hamlet’s actions 
toward his daughter and the couple is spied on while 
having a private conversation. All of this commotion is 
caused because two people of the wrong classes love each 
other. Their relationship or marriage would not be proper 
and is therefore discouraged. 

This discouragement was not the wisest course of 
action; Ophelia eventually kills herself after becoming 
distraught over Hamlet’s rejection and his killing of her 
father. Ophelia was initially unhappy because of her 
inability to be with Hamlet. Hamlet, feigning madness, 
kills poor Ophelia’s father while the man was spying. This 
excess of tragedy was just too much for Ophelia. Her father 
has forbidden her to be with the one she loves, and the one 
she loves is so consumed by revenge and a touch of 
madness that he has killed her father, who prevented the 
two from seeing each other. This predicament—being torn 
between love for Hamlet and grief at the loss of her father 
—proves to be too much and drives Ophelia to suicide. 

Ophelia’s death is only one of many. Polonius is 
killed by Hamlet while he is spying on him and the queen, 
Gertrude, for Claudius. Claudius sees Hamlet as a threat to 
his life because Hamlet is obviously aware that Claudius 
has killed the former king. Hamlet despises Claudius for 
the murder of his father and for marrying Gertrude so 
soon after the elder Hamlet’s death. Hamlet’s love for his 
deceased father causes him to want Claudius dead because 
of Claudius’s means and motives in marrying Hamlet’s 
mother. It is a continually vicious cycle of politics and 
emotions interacting, driving the deeds of the characters. 

Hamlet loves both his mother and his dead father. 
He thinks Claudius killed his father for reasons of power 
and politics. Hamlet makes it very clear that he feels the 
marriage of his mother to his uncle is incestuous. Despite 
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loving his mother, Hamlet also believes and makes 
explicitly clear that he thinks Gertrude uses Claudius for 
pleasure. Hamlet, several times, makes remarks to his 
mother such as, “Good night — but go not to my uncle’s 
bed./ Assume a virtue, if you have it not” (III, iv, 180-1) 
and “Refrain tonight,/ And that shall lend a kind of 
easiness/ To the next abstinence” (III, iv, 186-8). 

The relationship between Claudius and Gertrude is 
not so much one of love but one of mutual convenience. 
Claudius conveniently killed Gertrude’s husband, his 
brother, then married Gertrude and became king at the 
same time. Gertrude was thus able to stay queen and satisfy 
her desires with Claudius. This situation seems perfectly 
satisfying for both parties. 

Hamlet wants to prove, mostly to himself, that 
Claudius killed his father and that his mother is not 
virtuous. Hamlet’s love for his dead father is so strong that 
he goes to the extent of committing murder and of 
feigning madness, even while skirting dangerously close 
to the real thing. 

Hamlet’s mother, Gertrude, actually believes that 
her son is mad. She appears to love him, but cannot 
believe that Claudius wants Hamlet killed or that Claudius 
killed her late husband. Perhaps she is blinded by love for 
Claudius, or perhaps she knows the truth about Claudius. 
In any case, Gertrude seems to suppress the truth while 
adding her part to the tragic tale. 

The relationships between the main characters in 
Hamlet all are affected in some way by the ulterior 
motives of power, deceit, and revenge, all of which are 
major players in politics. The love between Ophelia and 
Hamlet was forbidden for reasons of politics. Claudius 
killed his own brother for reasons of politics. Gertrude 
married Claudius out of a kind of politics of her own. All of 
these characters end up dead by the end of the tragedy for 
reasons traceable to politics mixed with love. If a lesson is 
to be learned from Hamlet., it is that these two elements 
should not be entangled. It is wiser for love and politics to 
stay on separate courses, not intertwining or affecting 
each other’s outcome. 
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Matt Tucker 


Horatio’s Stoic Friendship 


Shakespeare’s Hamlet deals primarily with 
relationships between the’ play’s’ characters. This 
statement is, arguably, true for all pieces of fiction. It 
could also be said, however, that this is not true and that 
Hamlet is about the inner workings of a young man bent 
on revenge and about the disorder he sees around him. 

In response to this, I would say that, contrary to 
popular belief, relationships are not two-way streets. 
One’s relationship with another is only what one makes of 
it. In other words, person A views his relationship with 
person B as friendship, while person B secretly harbors 
great disdain for person A. Relationships do not take place 
in some limbo between people but in the heads of the 
people involved. Therefore, the most important things in a 
relationship are the thought processes or the personal 
philosophies of the participants. In this way, Hamlet can 
be about both relationships and the personal thoughts of 
the characters, because the two are one and the same. 

One of the most interesting characters in the play is 
Horatio. Hamlet’s good friend follows the ancient school of 
thought called Stoicism. Therefore, he sees the world and 
conducts his relationships through the eyes of a Stoic. 

Stoicism was founded sometime before 300 B. C. in 
Athens by the philosopher Zeno of Citium. It soon became 
the most influential school of thought in Greece until Neo- 
Platonism came to the forefront in the third century A. D. 
A major flaw of the philosophy was that it supported 
suicide and, as a result, all the best Stoics killed themselves 
before they could complete their contribution to the 
school. This was even true of Zeno. 

Stoic philosophy was divided into three areas: logic, 
physics, and ethics. In the area of logic, the Stoics dealt 
mainly with the pursuit of truth. They rejected the 
mathematical truth of Platonism and, instead, attempted to 
base truth on sensory experience. The Stoic, therefore, 
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believes only what he can experience personally, whether 
it be by sight, sound, smell, touch, or taste. In this manner, 
the Stoics believed that their minds would contain only 
that which was true beyond a doubt because it could be 
proven by the senses. 

They explained the nature of the universe with 
physics. Stoics believed that everything real occupies 
space. Since they believed that qualities are real, qualities 
must also occupy space. This does not mean that they are 
solid objects which can be manipulated and seen. Rather, 
the Stoics believed that the universe existed in a dynamic 
continuum. These “real” things were born of sparks of the 
“divine reason,” an all-knowing fire which directs all 
events of the universe — Fate in short. This belief in Fate 
may seem to come into conflict with the third area of 
Stoicism: ethics. 

The question may be asked whether, since every 
action is predetermined, ethics and morality can hold any 
importance. Morality deals primarily with good decision- 
making. However, if Fate has already determined ll 
decisions, why should we consider following certain 
morals? The Stoics did not believe that morality was based 
on a “free will,” free from influence or predetermination. 
They believed it was based in voluntary action. A man 
chooses to do good rather than evil. The question is raised, 
“Could not he have chosen to do evil rather than good?” To 
the Stoics, this question has no meaning because it deals 
with hypotheticals. The man “chose” to do good because 
his morals had influenced him to do so, and Fate had 
foreseen his morals. This is obviously an_ intricate 
philosophy, and the preceding explanation has only 
scratched the surface. However, it is easy to see that this 
school of thought had great influence over its members’ 
lives. Horatio is a prime example of the Stoic. The 
philosophy affects his actions as well as his relationships. 

Horatio has the strongest relationship with his 
friend Hamlet. In fact, Hamlet seems to be the only 
character who has any sort of relationship at all with him. 
This raises an interesting question. Is it Horatio’s choice to 
have few relationships, or is it the choice of would-be 
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friends to abstain from relationships with Horatio? 

I feel Horatio has made this choice. As the Stoic, 
Horatio believes only what he can see. Therefore, he can 
see people only for what they are. Often we fool ourselves 
into believing that people are not as bad as they seem and 
that they are worthy of our companionship. To Horatio, 
people can only be as bad as they seem. He can only take 
people at face value and, at face value, he sees few people 
to relate with. The exception is Hamlet. Why is Horatio the 
only one who stands by Hamlet when he seems to be going 
insane and is bent on murdering his uncle? 

While every other character in Hamlet is mulling 
over what exactly is going on inside Hamlet’s head, Horatio 
can believe only what he _ sees. While Claudius is 
attributing the cause of Hamlet’s actions to madness, 
Horatio is taking Hamlet at face value. While Polonius is 
trying to determine what Hamlet will do next, Horatio has 
only what he can experience. He cannot experience 
Hamlet’s mind as all the others are attempting to do. The 
other characters’ relationships with Hamlet are guided by 
the ideas they have in their minds about what Hamlet’s 
motives are, while Horatio’s relationship with him is 
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guided only by what he sees. ne 


Richard Perry 


"Flesh and Spirit" 


In Act I, scene v, of Shakepeare’s Hamlet, the ghost 
(supposedly that of King Hamlet, Prince Hamlet's father) 
told Hamlet that he was 


Doomed for a certain term to walk the night, 
And for the day confined to fast in fires, 
Till the foul crimes done in my days of nature 
Are burnt and purged away... 

(15-18) 
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The ghost of King Hamlet went on to tell his son the story 
of his death and to ask for help in seeking revenge. He 
told his son of how his brother, King Claudius, who had at 
one point won over the affections of the ever-beautiful 
Queen Gertrude, had poured poison into his ear while he 
was sleeping, thus murdering him. 

Believing that there must be revenge, the ghost 
made one last request of his son before he floated off to a 
distant unknown destination. He requested that Hamlet kill 
Claudius but leave the fate of the Queen in the hands of 
heaven and of God Almighty. Although Hamlet tried his 
best to understand the ghost and carry out his request, he 
could not do so until he had proven the situation to 
himself. The deciding point for Hamlet was the theatrical 
performance presenting a king being killed that was put 
on for the court one evening. After seeing the reaction of 
his uncle to the play, Hamlet knew right away that the 
ghost was correct, and then he took things into his own 
hands. Even though the ghost had warned him not to do so, 
he even threatened his mother in the “closet scene” (III, 
iv). 

Because of his dying in such an unexpected manner, 
without all his sacraments, and because of the sins he had 
committed while on Earth, King Hamlet was sentenced to 
purgatory rather than heaven for an unspecified amount 
of time. One very interesting point that must be made here 
is that purgatory was a Roman Catholic invention. 
However, both in England where this play was written and 
performed, and in Denmark where it was set, a 
predominantly Protestant population resided. Literature 
especially among the arts is one of the ways in which 
people learn to deal with and work out the issues of their 
particular society. Since this play was written during the 
Elizabethan era, when Protestantism was new = and 
Catholicism was our of favor in England, it dealt in a subtle 
way with the many complex issues of religion. Protestants, 
especially those of the non-Anglican, Calvinist type, 
believed in predestination to either heaven or hell. There 
simply was no in-between such as purgatory. Because of 
this, the appearance of the subject of purgatory in the 
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conversation between Prince Hamlet and King Hamlet 
made the play more interesting for its audience. Besides 
this reaction, the appearance of purgatory and life after 
death as a minor theme in the play has led many to believe 
that the ghost of King Hamlet was that of a doomed spirit 
who was coming back to this Earth only to cause harm to 
the young prince. 

It was only through this meeting of "flesh and 
spirit" in Act I, scene v, that the two major issues basic to 
Hamlet's tragedy — the murder of his father the king and 
the marriage of his mother Gertrude to his Uncle Claudius 
— really came into the spotlight at the same time. Re 


Daniel Baptiste 


The Young and the Loveless 


Although Hamlet revolves largely around the 
subject of love, many of the characters within this play 
seem to be lacking this quality. Many established 
relationships fall apart, as friends become enemies. The 
whole notion of love seems to be lost because so many 
characters are chiefly concerned with their personal 
pursuit of revenge. 

From the beginning of the play, revenge is a major 
factor in plot development as well as in character 
motivation. For example, at the opening of the play, King 
Hamlet has already been murdered by Claudius, his 
brother. Claudius then assumes the role of king and 
marries King Hamlet’s widow, Gertrude. Prince Hamlet, 
son of the late king and of Gertrude, is motivated by a 
ghost, whom Hamlet perceives to be that of his father, to 
avenge this death and kill Claudius. Thus begins the 
fundamental struggle from which all of the other conflicts 
stem. 

Love is the central issue for many of the subsidiary 
conflicts in Hamlet. The prince announces that he is in 
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love with Ophelia in the second act. Later in the play, 
however, he kills Polonius, Ophelia’s father. But if Hamlet 
had truly been in love with Ophelia, he would not have 
been able to put her through such grief under any 
circumstances. Another conflict that begins over Hamlet’s 
love for Ophelia involves his struggles with Laertes, 
Ophelia’s brother, a fight which ends in both of their 
deaths. Even Hamlet’s love for Ophelia is challenged when 
he tells her to run off and join a nunnery. In all of these 
circumstances, none of Hamlet’s actions seem to have come 
out of love. 

Another example of Hamlet’s love gone bad is his 
relationship with two of his best friends, Rosencrantz and 
Guildenstern. Once Hamlet had had a great relationship 
with these two men and loved them as friends. He always 
greeted them warmly and treated them with great respect. 
Then Rosencrantz and Guildenstern began to get involved 
with Claudius, who used them to get a better grasp on 
Hamlet. Hamlet senses this and ends their relationship 
permanently — he has them killed. Hamlet clearly does not 
do this out of love, but rather to get revenge on them and 
to get back at Claudius. If Hamlet had truly loved 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern, he would not have been 
able to have them put to death. 

Hamlet is not a poem of love, it is a poem of revenge. 
The relationships made were made to help the characters 
achieve their personal goals, mainly revenge and political 
ambition. Claudius, for example, is able to corrupt almost 
all of Prince Hamlet’s friends, even to the point of having 
them assist in taking his life. Even Gertrude is said to have 
married Claudius out of lust, not love. In this play there 
seems to be no genuine love, only selfish relationships. 
Hamlet’s is a loveless world. 
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Samantha O’Connor 


Driven by Passion 


The idea of Eros as sexual desire springs from Greek 
mythology that makes Eros the son of Aphrodite, goddess of 
sexual love and beauty, and gives Eros the duty of being 
god over passion and fertility. Eros is associated with 
Pothos, god of longing, and Himeros, god of desire. 

Eros and his associates make up the basis of the play 
Hamlet and are seen in many different facets of the play. 
It appears that desire and passion affected all members of 
the cast of characters in Hamlet. The main example of this 
is the killing of Hamlet's father because Claudius desired 
the throne. Claudius longed for the throne and his desire 
for the throne drove him to kill for it. Claudius allowed his 
desires to get the better of him several times: he not only 
allowed his passions to steal the throne but it also drove 
him to take his brother's wife for his own after her 
husband’s death. His passions also made him plot to kill his 
own stepson, Hamlet. 

Although the Queen Gertrude was one of the least 
passion-oriented characters, some passion had to stir in 
her to marry her brother-in-law so shortly after her 
husband's death. 

The eros in Hamlet was stirred in several different 
ways, he was driven to revenge his father’s murder by 
passion and his attitudes toward Ophelia were examples of 
his passions. Ophelia had passions of love toward Hamlet 
and her father. When her father was killed by Hamlet, it 
drove her to madness. Laertes's passions for his father and 
sister brought him to his death when he tried to revenge 
his father’s murder. 

Horatio, whose passions for friendship and being 
honorable almost drove him to commit suicide along side 
Hamlet, is a true friend, but his sense of honor and 
integrity kept him from committing suicide so that he 
could honor Hamlet's dying wish that he live to tell 
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Hamelt’s story. 

Even Rosencrantz and Guildenstern were driven by 
passions. Their passion and desire to gain the favor of the 
king led them to betray their friend Hamlet. In the end 
the way the characters’ passions conflicted killed them all, 
with the exception of Horatio. 

The notion of Eros in its most basic form in Hamlet 
is most prevalent in Hamlet's view of his mother's 
marriage to his uncle. Viewed as incestuous by Hamlet and 
others, it is the most obvious use of the concept of Eros. 
This is the second large-scale use of Eros and associates, 
second to the main conflict of Claudius taking the throne. 
From these two main uses of Eros came all the other 
conflicts. In the end it was the passions of desire that lead 
to the destruction of the characters. 


Brian Jolly: 


To love without trust? 
That is the question. 


Before you begin to read this article, answer this 
question: Have you ever been in love? 

If you answered “yes,” continue reading (actually 
continue reading anyway). Now answer this question: 
Before you fell in love, did you first have a sense of trust? 

By now you’re probably sick of answering my 
meaningless questions and want to get on with the article, 
so here it goes. 

Love is a major theme in William Shakespeare's play 
Hamlet. This article is going to examine the themes of trust 
and love as they are present in the play. 

There are many different types of love present in 
Hamlet: Hamlet's love for his parents, Hamlet's love for 
Ophelia, and the love between friends are just a few 
examples. I feel that many of the occurrences of love in 
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Hamlet are based on a trusting relationship. But there are 
other cases in which people’s actions are based more on 
love that on trust. 

An example of when someone in the play acted 
strictly out of love is when Hamlet met his father's ghost. 
This ghost told Hamlet that he should kill his uncle and end 
his reign. Hamlet decided to follow the ghost's request and 
try to kill his uncle. He made this decision before knowing 
whether the ghost's motives were good or bad. He had no 
idea whether the ghost was kind or not, yet he made up his 
mind to kill his uncle anyway. 

I feel that even though Hamlet had no trust in the 
ghost he continued with his actions out of love for his 
father. Hamlet saw the ghost and felt the love that he had 
for his father. Hamlet let this love take control of his 
actions. This shows that there was no trust factored into 
his decision because he did not know whether the ghost 
was a trustworthy spirit or a demon. 

Trust is also a factor in the friendships of the play. 
Hamlet has very few friends that he can love and trust, and 
it seems as if that number dwindles as the play continues. 
By the end of the play it seems as if there is no trust 
between anybody and at the same time there is a lack of 
love. I feel that it is obvious that love and trust play an 
important role in Shakespeare's Hamlet. | 
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Erin Sullivan 


Report from 
Another World 


I have never actually been truly speechless before. 
I rarely respond emotionally to anything I read or hear, 
whether the news is good or bad, but what I heard while 
attending the 1997 Massachusetts State Peer Leadership 
Conference at Brandeis University struck my emotions of 
anger, pity, sadness, and frustration so deeply that | 
clearly remember the faces of all of the strangers in the 
room that day. 

When I was invited to attend the conference, I was 
expecting the usual workshops and motivational speeches 
about how to take charge and be a good leader. I would 
have experienced the usual if had it not been for chance 
and a very unique group of people who were in the 
workshop I attended, which took a very incongruous path. 

Before I tell the rest of my overwhelming 
experience that day, some of my social background must be 
addressed. I come from a working-class town. Until recent 
years, I had very little contact with minorities or with 
people different from me who have had experiences 
different from mine. I was quite isolated in my world on a 
different level of reality from that of many other people. 
Reading the paper every day helped to keep me in touch 
with the world and its diversity, but the incidents I read 
about involved just anonymous people and unknown 
places with no tangible charactreristics — until the 
conference at Brandeis. 

Upon entering the room in which my workshop was 
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to take place, I realized that I recognized only one person, 
whom I knew from a track meet. The rest of the people in 
the room looked and dressed differently from anyone in 
my school, and I noticed that some of them even gave me 
looks of what I interpreted as disdain as | took my seat in 
the circle of chairs. 

As soon as the workshop appeared to have everyone 
in attendance, the two adults, a man and a woman, in 
charge of the room told us what we were to expect from the 
day. Our task was to organize into small groups and set upa 
role-playing situation involving a fight that had developed 
from prejudice and ending in a solution. There were six 
groups of five people, and each group presented its role 
playing; then the discussion began. After a few minutes, 
the group strayed from the subject, and although the 
supervisors did their best to keep us on track, one of the 
most emotional experiences of my life soon began. 

We were asked to share our experiences with 
prejudice. The thoughts that had come into my head were 
of swastikas on walls and desks; however, the other kids in 
the room, most of whom are considered members of 
minorities in our society, began telling their stories. The 
stories were of kids fighting and law enforcement officials 
not arriving for an hour once the loser was ready to be 
hospitalized. They told of kids throwing pennies and 
yelling obscenities at an opposing football team and of 
people being verbally and physically abused because of 
their race. They talked of being unable to walk down the 
street without the probability of being aggressively 
attacked for reasons of pure hate and ignorance. My 
thoughts on prejudice seemed so insignificant at this point 
that I could do nothing but listen in awe. 

One young man’s experience stands out so clearly in 
my mind that it could have happened just a few moments 
ago. This individual was in an unusual situation, at least 
from my point of view. He was white and had two groups 
of friends, one African-American, the other Hispanic, both 
of which wanted to fight the other. He acted as a mediator 
between them and kept them away from numerous fights, 
but they persisted, and he was beginning to lose hope and 
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was at the point of letting them have their brawl. I would 
like to think that the people in our group encouraged and 
supported him, but I will never know. 

Throughout the duration of the “workshop,” I just 
sat in my seat, barely moving, close to tears at some points 
because of the tension in the room. | did not say a single 
word. There was nothing I could say, nothing I had to say 
that would have been even close to the level at which these 
kids were speaking. I was touched considerably by the 
traumatic experiences, which I could not even have 
imagined, that I heard that day. Now when I read the 
newspaper or watch the news about teenagers fighting or 
killing each other, I pay more attention and listen more 
closely. Now I am more aware of day-to-day issues in our 
society that create hopelessness for some, while others still 
perceive these issues as I once did, without ig Saat aR 
or empathy. z 


Racism 
by Brian Jolly 


It effects everyone, 
Big or small. 

It hurts many, 

But may never fall. 


There are those that condone it, 
And use it every day. 

While others try to fight it, 

In every possible way. 


It continues on, 

To hurt more. 

Will our world ever end, 
This harsh color war? 
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Matthew Tucker 


Reflections on 
Spenser’s Amoretti 69 


Spenser’s sonnet is a devotion to his love. Through it 
he sings her praises with skillful flattery and an 
interesting metaphor. The metaphor controlling this 
sonnet relates love to warfare. More specifically, it relates 
the trophies of war to the trophies of love. It is in an 
interesting idea, and the poem settles the question as to 
what monument would most fit Spenser’s love in an 
interesting manner. 

The first four lines of the piece are used to describe 
the monuments built by ancient soldiers to commemorate 
their great deeds. They “Used trophees to erect in stately 
wize” to display the great deeds of their conquests. These 
monuments record “theyr great deeds and _ valorous 
emprize”. This is to say that they did not immortalize the 
conquest as a whole but the highlights of it. Perhaps a 
great battle or a wonderful treasure discovered by the 
walriors. 

The next four lines pose the question of the piece. 
Spenser asks “What  trophee then shall [he] most fit 
devize” to praise his love. By posing this question, Spenser 
is equating love to war. Since the warriors erected 
monuments to their conquests, should not Spenser erect 
one to his? 

The seventh and eighth lines raise an interesting 
question. In the seventh line, Spenser boasts of his “love’s 
conquest”. The word “conquest” seems to imply that there 
was some initial resistance to his love. Those that the 
ancient warriors conquered did not desire to overcome. 
Also, the warriors did not conquer these people because 
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they loved them but because they wanted the glory of the 
victory. Could Spenser be saying that he “conquered” his 
love not for love but for the victory? 

In the eight line, Spenser describes what would be 
the “highlights” of his love that would be immortalized. | 
think this line could be taken in two ways. The first and 
most obvious ways would be that Spenser is simply listing 
the wonderful qualities of his love: “honour, love, and 
chastity”. However, the warriors of old built monuments to 
things they had taken from their conquests, not things 
those conquered people still possessed. If the metaphor is 
to be taken literally, does this not mean that Spenser took 
these things from his love? Perhaps they are not married, 
and by consummating their love, he took her “honour, 
love, and chastity.” 

The next four lines settles the question. The poem is, 
in itself, the monument. It will stand forever to “tell her 
prayse to all posterity.” The poem has done, in fact, all the 
things the monuments of the ancients did. It boasted of the 
author’s victories. 

The last two lines of the sonnet, arranged in a 
couplet, sum up the theme of the piece and tend to support 
my belief that Spenser thought of his love as a conquest. 


The happy purchase of my glorious spoile, 
Gotten at last with labour and long toyle. 


The word “purchase” does not only mean to gain by 
exchange of money; it also means to obtain by any means. 
So, Spenser gained by some means (probably by endless 
wooing) his “glorious spoile”. The spoils of war refer to 
things gained by the victor including land, treasure, etc. 
In this case, I believe, the “spoile” is the woman’s chastity, 
“gotten at last” after a lot of hard work. 

I have previously made a few remarks on the poem’s 
structure such as the use of every four lines to build on the 
topic of the previous four lines. The poem’s meter is iambic 
pentameter, and it is separated into three quatrains and 
ends in a couplet. At first glance, I believed the first line to 
be irregular until I realized that the word “warriors” must 
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have been pronounced with two syllables instead of three. 
This arrangement suits the metaphor well. The first 
quatrain states a fact: ancient warriors built monuments to 
immortalize their conquests. The second quatrain poses the 
question: what monument should I build to immortalize my 
love? The third quatrain resolves the question: this poem 
is the monument. The final couplet serves to describe 
exactly what it is that is being immortalized: Spenseris s 
spoil of the war that is love. a 


Any Moment 
by Brianne Brady 


It could happen at any moment 

Of this she is aware. 

She knows she’s hid the pain too long; 
Pretended not to care. 


And when it all falls apart 

And the balloon of lies is popped, 
The tears will fall from her eyes 
And the shock will break her heart. 


She lived alone with everyone 
Throughout her waking days. 
The hidden pain behind her mask 
Grows focused through the haze. 
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Time to Quit 


TimeQuake 


by Kurt Vonnegut 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1997. 220 pages. $23.95 


Kurt Vonnegut has done it. An extremely well 
established writer, author of over seventeen books, 
Vonnegut has managed to take a great idea, fiddle with it, 
integrate some eccentric characters, and make a go- 
nowhere, do-nothing, jumbled, sorrowful waste of one 
hundred and ten pieces of paper. 

The premise of this book was quite interesting. The 
apparently self-aware universe, in the year 2001, decides 
that infinitely expanding outward has begun to grow a bit 
tiresome and that maybe it would be more fun to shrink 
back to whatever it was before the Big Bang and try it all 
over again. Now, I could pick apart the fact that the 
universe is, indeed, not expanding infinitely (the whole 
idea of never-ending expansion being preposterous 
anyway); but then I would have to question the 
consciousness of the universe in the first place, an even 
greater stretch of the imagination. 

After ten years of rewind, the universe has decided 
that expansion was better, so everyone in the world has to 
live the last ten years again. Exactly as they did the first 
time. Pretty boring prospect, really, but the foreknowledge 
of the upcoming events seems to leave whole volumes open 
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with which Vonnegut could have worked. 

But alas, either Vonnegut did not realize the 
possibilities he had before him, or he chose to ignore that 
idea and write what he did. (If that is the case, though, he 
should probably face jail time.) 

Because of the prologue, I am forced to face the fact 
that he did, indeed, realize what he had before him. He 
scrapped it. Also in the prologue, he imparts to us the 
knowledge that this is to be his last book. After reading 
this work, that piece of information just makes my whole 
day a little brighter. As you can probably tell, there’s not 
much I like less than wasting my time reading bad writing. 

What did eventually develop, Vonnegut liked to call 
TimeQuake IJ. If he had just published TimeQuake I, he 
probably could have saved himself, me, the editors and 
publishers, and all the rest of the people who read this 
book hours of time that we have lost. 

Daniel Kreider 


More than Just a Mystery 


A Certain Justice 


by P. D. James 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1997. 364 pages. $25.00. 


If there are mystery readers out there who are 
hanging their heads in despair at the predictability of 
many novels in the mystery genre, then this review will 
come as a great relief to them. In A Certain Justice, P. D. 
James starts the story with an interesting would-be subplot 
involving a character named Garry Ashe, who is accused 
of murdering his aunt. His lawyer is Venetia Aldridge, and 
it appears that the story will center on this outstanding 
lawyer, who successfully defends Ashe in his murder case. 
Although within the first paragraph of the novel the 
reader is aware that Venetia will die, the first part of the 
book focuses on the last few weeks of Venetia’s life. 
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The reader is introduced to the characters who know 
Venetia. Several of them are the lawyers who work within 
the same London legal chambers as she does. Another is 
Octavia, Venetia’s daughter. As each of these characters is 
introduced, it becomes clear to the reader that many people 
would have both the motive and the opportunity to kill 
Venetia. By the time Venetia is found murdered in her 
office, James has already established an interesting story, 
with many possible killers. 

But before Venetia is killed, her daughter, with 
whom she does not have the best of relationships, gets 
romantically involved with Garry Ashe. Ashe, therefore, 
remains in the story, and he, along with Octavia, are 
possible suspects in this intriguing tale. 

Handling most of the investigation of Venetia’s 
death are three detectives from Scotland Yard: Adam 
Dalgliesh, Kate Miskin, and Piers Tarrant. Dalgliesh, as the 
highest ranking, is in charge of the investigation. As they 
continue to work on the murder case, more suspects and 
more clues are unearthed, but the clues point in many 
directions, and throughout much of the story there is no 
one prime suspect among the many characters. 

Dalgliesh and company are present in several of 
James’s novels, but having never before been acquainted 
with them does not hinder the experience for a reader 
unacquainted with the author’s earlier work. This story 
stands alone without being part of any series. While the 
reader does get to know the detectives somewhat, the story 
is focused on the investigation and the world that Venetia 
inhabited. 

What really impressed me with this book was that, 
unlike many mystery novels today, it concentrated on an 
interesting story, and, while it does contain some of the 
traditional elements of mystery novels (the parts leading 
up to the ending, for instance), the climax and the identity 
of Venetia’s killer are not entirely certain to the reader 
until the very end. There are clues along the way, but 
there is enough speculation against enough characters to 
keep the identity of the killer a secret for most of the tale, 
as well as to hold the reader in suspense. 
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Aside from disclosing the identity of the killer, the 
end of the novel holds yet another surprise, and while it is 
not the first of its kind, it is effective. The story is well- 
developed and engaging, and although the cover of the 
book says “An Adam Dalgliesh Mystery,” the focus of the 
story is on the life and death of Venetia Aldridge, and on 
the people who were part of her life. A Certain Justice is 
still a mystery novel, but it is also the tale of a woman who 
was one of the best professionals in the legal field, but 
whose personal life held many secrets and enemies. 

Brianne Brady 


Can This Be Paradise? 


Paradise 


by Toni Morrison 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1997. 318 pages. $25.00 


Toni Morrison received the Nobel Prize for 
Literature in 1993 and has been presented with many 
other awards, including the Pulitzer Prize for her work in 
fiction. She has written six previous novels, and her most 
recent, Paradise, is an interesting tale of the conflict that 
erupts in a small Oklahoma town one morning in 1976. In 
Paradise, her first novel since she was awarded the Nobel 
Prize, Morrison combines mystery, magic, history and 
conflict to wind a powerful tale. 

Paradise is the story of the conflict between the 
citizens of Ruby, Oklahoma, a small, religious, all-black 
town founded in 1950, and several women living in a 
convent about seventeen miles away. Ruby was a strong 
town built on the principles of its black founders. who 
were discriminated against and persecuted not only by 
white men, but also by fairer-skinned black men. Like 
most black communities, Ruby was a united and close-knit 
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community whose citizens were protective, God-loving, 
and extremely suspicious of outsiders, especially their 
enemies, white men. 

In 1975, however, a change had taken place. Rather 
than being suspicious of outsiders, they had become more 
and more suspicious of one another. Ruby was for some 
unknown reason less close-knit than when it had been 
founded, and strange things that before had been unheard 
of in Ruby began occurring. “A mother was knocked down 
the stairs by her cold-eyed daughter. Four damaged 
infants were born in one family. Daughters refused to get 
out of bed. Brides disappeared on their honeymoons. Two 
brothers shot each other on New Year’s Day.” 

The people of Ruby were afraid of these things and 
could not explain them, but they felt that “the one thing 
connected to all of these catastrophes was in the Convent. 
And in the Convent were those women” — women like 
Consolota, Movis, Grace, Senica, Divine, and Patricia, who 
were said to be cultists and evil by the people of Ruby, but 
who in reality were hurting and often depressed and 
suffering in many of the same ways the people of Ruby 
were. 

One day in 1976 nine men from Ruby gathered to 
invade the Convent and kill the women who they felt were 
ruining life in Ruby. In doing this, the men of Ruby 
became the very thing that they hated. They became like 
the white men who had discriminated against them 
because of their skin color. They drove the women out 
merely because they were different. 

Morrison’s somewhat poetic language and _ the 
realistic problems faced by her characters allow the 
reader oftentimes to relate to and sympathize with the 
those characters and their problems. The issues of racial 
conflicts and gender differences that are raised in this 
novel are problems that have been faced in the past and 
are still being faced today. These issues make the novel 
appealing and believable and provide the conflict that 
make this story interesting. 

Despite it’s strong points, Paradise lacks a strong, 
satisfying resolution to the problems that are developed in 
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the story. Consolota, one of the members of the Convent, is 
killed; a few others return home to mend some wounds that 
have gone uncared for; but the citizens of Ruby remain as 
they always were. While a few, like Deacon Morgan, have 
learned something from the happenings at the Convent, 
the others have not been changed a bit. 

In conclusion, Toni Morrison has a good plot and 
great development of characters, but it all goes nowhere. 
It leads only to an ending that leaves the reader wanting 
more — wanting a conclusion. 

Jenn Freitas 


Updike’s Downside 


Toward the End of Time 


by John Updike 
New York: Alfred A Knopf, 1997. 334 pages. $25.00 


In an aberrant sort of way, Toward the End of Time 
can be considered a mediocre novel. John Updike 
successfully portrays, in a very negative sense, what the 
future of the United States and the rest of the world will be 
like in 2020. In this world, there is no more United States, 
most of the world has broken up, and Mexico is the place to 
be. Eventually, Updike, in his pessimistic manner, predicts 
the end of the universe through his main character Ben 
Turnbull, a man in his sixties. Turnbull successfully 
describes everything a human does — from sweating, to 
eating, to sex — in a disgusting way, causing the reader to 
become completely nauseated by the human race. 

Reading a book with such a pessimistic outlook and 
tone is not highly recommended. Updike tells the bitter 
truth about humans, but he sees no good in them. He seems 
to have lost faith in the human race and in what goodness 
may remain. If a reader is standing on the edge of losing 
hope for humanity, this book will give that reader a big 
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shove over the edge. Toward the End of Time has a critical 
view of everyone and everything that relates to human 
beings, especially adults. Children and nature are more 
accepted and are not criticized but pitied. 

Updike’s prediction of the future is not implausible, 
but it clearly illustrates his lack of faith in humans. A war 
with China may even be inevitable, but it is hard to believe 
humans would go so far as to almost completely obliterate 
themselves. Humans are brutal and unreasonable when at 
war, but they would not go as far as Updike describes. 

During one part of the novel, Ben Turnbull 
describes how humans have been left on their own on a 
space station orbiting Earth without having been sent 
basic supplies. In the aftermath of war, no one has made 
an effort to rescue the survivors on the station, even 
though people know some might still be alive, they have 
done nothing. Even in times like those depicted in the 
novel, there are always some people with the drive to take 
on an endeavor such as rescuing those on the station. 
Updike’s complete lack of faith is discouraging. 

The character of Ben Turnbull is that of an old man 
who has cancer, which may explain part of his negative 
view of the world. This man has seen his world change for 
the worse in a little over a decade. Such an experience 
obviously does not do much for a person’s outlook on life. 

Updike develops Turnbull, as well as all of the others 
in the book, into an unlikable character. In addition to 
having a negative remark or outlook on everything, 
Turnbull cheats on his wife on numerous occasions. 
Updike uses this situation to add unnecessary sexual 
descriptions at every chance. Turnbull’s wife is portrayed 
as a uncaring busybody in whom Turnbull has no faith. 
These people are meant to be as unlikable as every other 
person with whom the two Turnbulls have contact. 

Turnbull is a scientifically-minded person and his 
outlooks clearly prove this. So, in addition to his negative 
opinions of the human race, Updike incorporates into the 
novel some technical, scientific views that consist of 
theories dealing primarily with time and with the creation 
and eventual end of the universe. Some of the explanations 
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are quite intricate, making it necessary for the reader to 
have some concepts of physics, chemistry, and 
mathematics in order to understand them. At some points, 
the passages go on too long and become tedious, especially 
to a reader not interested in scientific theories. 

Like many novelists, Updike tends to become carried 
away with his descriptions. Many of these are so 
unpleasant that it is difficult to continue to read, but the 
brutal truth and straight facts thus presented contribute to 
the book’s generally disagreeable outlook. However, 
Toward the End of Time cannot be considered a completely 
bad novel. Updike is clever in some of his descriptions and 
his character’s honest views of the human race cannot be 
argued with in some cases. Although unpleasant, many of 
his thoughts and descriptions are true when looked at from 
a scientific point of view. 

Although Toward the End of Time is a modern novel 
portraying a futuristic world, it uses classical techniques 
like traditionally long descriptions of settings and 
representations of the seasons, some of which are good and 
others of which are bad. The novel begins in winter and 
ends in the winter. The other seasons are appropriately 
associated with the introduction of new characters, such as 
Turnbull’s children or grandchildren. The use of such 
descriptions obviously gives the reader a sense of whai 
Turnbull is thinking. Some descriptions, as mentioned 
before, are disgusting, but others are pleasant, although 
they almost always contain some unpleasant aspect of the 
realities of life. 

The characters are all portrayed very impersonally, 
but the reality and the inner truth of their real nature is 
made evident. Ben Turnbull is a character distant from 
everyone else, even from his own wife. Through this 
distant outlook, Updike successfully illustrates how some 
people act towards others, critical and indifferent toward 
everyone. Incidentally, Updike takes up this attitude and 
through it inflicts his harsh view of the world on the 
reader. 

John Updike, in his unofficial position as the 
foremost living American novelist, may be overrated. 
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Through the reading of just one novel it is difficult to pass 
an informed judgment, but based on reading this book an 
inference can be made. A great work or piece of literature 
should be something anyone can relate to over time. This 
novel has an extremely male point-of-view and, while it 
clearly shows some of the values and lifestyles of our time, 
it does not contain many elements to which any person 
could relate. An old man somewhat knowledgeable about 
scientific theories might easily share an understanding 
with this novel. Any other readers who do not fall into 
that category may find reaching such an understanding 
more difficult. John Updike’s Toward the End of Time 
contains some colorful thoughts but nothing that would be 
sorely missed if it were not read. 

Erin Sullivan 


“Boring” Is Not the Same 
as “Penetrating” 


Night Train 


by Martin Amis 
New York: Crown Publishers, 1997. 175 pages. $20.00 


Psychotic, schizophrenic, and confusing. These are 
just some words I can use to describe the so-called “best- 
seller” known as Night Train by Martin Amis. It’s not that 
the plot of the book is horrible, in fact the idea of a 
homicide mystery is very good; it was just the narrator and 
main character, Detective Mike Hoolihan. First of all, the 
narrator has the name of a man, and she is a woman. 
Second of all, the “woman” needs to be locked up in the in- 
patient ward of the nearest psychiatric hospital. She just 
cannot seem to stay on one topic for more than half a page 
before she switches to the next, making it extremely 
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confusing to follow what she is trying to describe in her 
life as a cop. Well, I guess the best way to get my point 
about this book across is to summarize it. 

Detective Mike Hoolihan is a fifteen-year veteran of 
the N.Y.P.D., who has lived a hard life, not just as a cop 
(consisting of beatings, robberies, and homicides), but also 
as a child. Mike’s youth involved repeated beatings and 
sexual assaults from her father. This issue hits her 
mentally at the most inappropriate moments in the book. 
First, she will be talking about her first suicide case; then 
she will switch over to the first time her father raped her 
on her birthday. It makes it difficult for the reader to tell 
if she is talking about the suicide victim being raped, or if 
in fact she committed suicide after father assaulted her. 
This is proven impossible, since she is telling the story of 
her own life in this book. However, this fact does not come 
across aS a certainty until the reader has read about...oh 
say...three pages. 

Only after Mike introduces the entire police force 
and their life stories (something that I believe the reader 
really does not care about, since no one reading this book 
is ever going to meet these people), does she let us, as 
readers, finally get to know what the story is about — 
Detective Hoolihan’s first homicide case, the murder of 
Jennifer Rockwell. Now here is another confusing part of 
the story. Detective Hoolihan describes her close 
relationship with the victim, which makes it, for her, one 
of the worst cases that she ever investigated. The way she 
describes herself, however, means that the reader cannot 
tell whether she is a stepmother, friend, or sister to the 
deceased — or perhaps even all three. I just don’t know. 

Anyway, Jennifer supposedly died from “suicide,” 
but too much evidence leans to ‘a clean-cut assault 
/battery and rape/homicide,” says her father, Colonel Tom 
Rockwell. This is when the reader finally learns that 
Detective Hoolihan is a friend from the fact that she works 
with Jennifer’s father. He insists that his daughter was 
killed, while most of the force believes she killed herself 
because of her problems with depression, her verbally 
abusive husband, and her addiction to lithium, which she 
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obtains from an illegal source. Unfortunately, the Colonel 
is the “big cheese,” and since the case is about his 
daughter, he basically calls the shots. He feels that another 
investigation should be conducted, focusing more on the 
idea of a potential homicide, rather than on suicide. 

In the end, after they have questioned all possible 
suspects, have done an autopsy on the body, and have put 
all of the minute evidence together, the N.Y.P.D. and 
Detective Mike Hoolihan concluded that ... well ... Colonel 
Rockwell was the killer of his own daughter. This is where 
the story, especially this ending, seems completely stupid. 
Why in the world would he lead the police department in 
the direction of a homicide if he himself were the 
murderer? Any criminal would, obviously, have led the 
police in the opposite direction for his own safety. Then, 
as if things are not ridiculous enough, the police conclude 
the investigation by saying that Colonel Rockwell is 
“insane.” Huh? Anyone who has the audacity to murder 
his own child has got to be completely “off his rocker”. 

Don’t read this book! Life is too short to waste it on 
senseless reading material. 
Phoebe Potter 


The Tale of a White Criminal 
in the New South Africa 


The House Gun 


by Nadine Gordimer 
New York: Farrar, Straus and Giroux, 1998. 294 pages. $24.00 


The House Gun is the story of a young white South 
African, Duncan, who commits a murder and of the trial 
that results from this murder. The House Gun is narrated 
from the point of view of the parents of Duncan, the man 
who is accused of committing the murder. This story is 
narrated not from the point of view of Duncan, the central 
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character, but from that of his parents who, although 
involved emotionally, are peripheral to the plot. This 
point of view gives the reader a sense of what it is like to 
be emotionally attached to someone who is accused of 
committing murder. The House Gun deals with everything 
from the shock of the announcement when Duncan's 
parents find out that he is being accused, to their dealings 
with their lawyer, to their endurance of the trial itself. 
Gordimer deals with every aspect of Duncan's parents’ 
lives in detail and actually gives you the feeling that you 
understand what they are going through. 

Nadine Gordimer employs her distinctive stylistic 
gifts to establish tone and mood within this novel. 
Throughout The House Gun, she uses short, sometimes 
incomplete sentences to convey the uncertainty and 
nervousness which pervades the atmosphere in various 
situations. Occasionally such utterances are comprised of 
only a single word or a short phrase. This distinctive style 
sets The House Gun apart the work of other contemporary 
authors. I doubt that Gordimer's very effective but 
unconventional use of language could be _ successfully 
mimicked by any writer who did not share her South 
African background and particularly her experience of 
the tensions of a racially charged politics. 

It incorporating as it does everything from affairs 
of the heart to courtroom drama, The House Gun is a 
gripping novel. It puts its reader into in the midst of a 
murderer’s family and allows one to become closely 
aquainted with that murderer not just as a criminal but as 
a human being as well. I strongly recommend The House 
Gun. 

Daniel Baptiste 
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The Back Pages 


Readings for A. P. English 


Two Poems 


by Juan 


Spanish Texts: 


Canciones del alma que se 
goza de haber llegado al alto 
estado de la perfecciOn, que 
es la union con Dios, por el 
camino de la negacion 
espiritual. 


En una noche oscura 

Con ansias en amores inflamada 
jOh dichosa ventura! 

Sali sin ser notada 

Estando ya mi casa sosegada. 


A escuras, y segura, 

Por la secreta escala disfrazada 
jOh dichosa ventura! 

A escuras, y en celada, 

Estando ya mi casa sosegada 


de la Cruz 


English Translations by 
Kieran Kavanaugh, O.C.D. 


Song of the soul that 

delights at having arrived 

at the high state of perfection, 
which is union with God, by 
the way of spiritual negation 


One dark night 

fired with love's urgent longings 
— ah, the sheer grace! — 

I went out unseen,, 

my house being now all stilled. 


In darkness, and secure, 

by the secret ladder. disguised, 
— ah, the sheer grace! — 

in darkness and concealment, 
my house being now all stilled. 
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En la noche dichosa 

En secreto, que nadie me veia, 
Ni yo miraba cosa 

Sin otra luz y guia, 

Sino la que en el corazon ardia. 


Aquesta me guiaba 

Mas cierto que la luz del mediodia, 
A donde me esperaba 

Quien yo bien me sabia, 

En parte donde nadie parecia. 


jOh noche, que guiaste, 


Oh noche amable mas que el alborada: 


Oh noche que juntaste 
Amado con amada 
Amada en el Amado transformada! 


En mi pecho florido, 

Que entero para él sola se guardaba, 
Alli quedo dormido, 

Y yo le regalaba, 

Y el ventalle de cedros aire daba 


El aire de la almena 

yo sus cabellos esparcia 

Con su mano serena 

En mi cuello heria 

Y todos mis sentidos suspendia. 


Quedéme, y olvidéme, 

El rostro recliné sobre el Amado, 
Céso todo, y dejéme, 

Dejando mi cuidado 

Entre las azucenas olvidado. 


On that glad night 

in secret, for no one saw me, 

nor did I lool at anything 

with no other light or guide 

than the one that burned in my heart. 


This guided me 

more surely than light of the noon, 

to where he was awaiting me 

— him I knew so well — 

there in a place where no one appeared. 


O guiding night! 

O night more lovely than the dawn! 

O night that has united 

the Lover with his beloved, 
transforming the beloved in her Lover! 


Upon my flowering breast, 

which I kept wholly for him alone, 

there he lay sleeping, 

and I caressing him 

there in a breeze from the fanning 
cedars. 


When the breese blew from the Cuando 
turret 

as I parted his hair, 

it wounded my neck 

with its gentle hand, 

suspending all my senses. 


I abandoned and forgot myself, 

laying my face on my Beloved; 

all things ceased; I went out from myself, 
leaving my cares 

forgotten among the lilies. 
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Canciones del alma en la 
intima comunicacion 
de union de amor de Dios. 


jOh llama de amor viva, 

Que tiernamente hieres 

De mi alma en el mas profundo centro! 
Pues ya no eres esquiva, 

Acaba ya Si quieres, 

Rompe la tela deste dulce encuentro. 


jOh cauterio suave! 

jOh regalada llaga! 

jOh mano blanda! jOh toque delicado, 
Que a vida eterna sabe, 

Y toda deuda paga! 

Matando, muerte en vida la has trocado. 


jOh lamparas de fuego, 

En cuyos resplandores 

Las produndas cavernas del sentido, 
Que estaba obscuro y ciego, 

Con extranos primores 

Calor y luz dan junto a su querido! 


jCuan manso y amoroso 

Recuerdas en mi seno, 

Donde secretamente solo moras: 

Y en tu aspirar sabroso 

De bien y gloria lleno 

Cuan delicadamente me enamoras! 


Song of the soul in the 
intimate communication 
of union in the love of God. 


O living flame of love 

that tenderly wounds my soul 

in its deepest center! Since 

now you are not oppressive, 

now consumate! , if it be your will: 

tear through the veil of this sweet 
encounter. 


O sweet cautery, 

O delightful wound! 

O gentle hand! O delicate touch 
that tastes of eternal life 

and pays every debt! 

In killing, you changed to life. 


O lamps of fire! 

in whose splendors 

the deep caverns of feeling, 

once obscure and blind, 

now give forth, so rarely, so exquisitely, 
both warmth and light to their Beloved. 


How gently and lovingly 

you wake in my heart, 

where in secret you dwell alone; 

and in your sweet breathing, 

filled with good and glory, 

how tenderly you swell my hear with 
love. 


English Translation: _ Copyright JCS Publications.. Printed with permission. 
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Passages from the Biblical 


Song of Songs 


1 The Song of Songs, which is Solomon's. 


2 O that you would kiss me with the kisses of your mouth! 
For your love is better than wine, 

3 your anointing oils are fragrant, 

your name is oil poured out; 

therefore the maidens have loved you. 

4 Draw me after you, let us make haste. 

The king has brought me into his chambers. 

We will exult and rejoice in you; 

we will extol your love more than wine; 

rightly do they love you. 


12 While the king was on his couch, 

my nard gave forth its fragrance. 

13 My beloved is to me a bag of myrrh, 

that lies between my breasts. 

14 My beloved his a cluster of henna blossoms, 
in the vinyards of Engedi. 


II 


1 [am a rose of Sharon, a lily of the valleys. 
2 As a lily among brambles, so is my love among maidens. 


3 As an apple tree among the trees of the wood, 
so is my beloved among young men. 

With great delight I sat in his shadow, 

and his fruit was sweet to my taste. 
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4 He brought me to the banqueting house, 

and his banner over me was love. 

5 Sustain me with raisins, refresh me with apples; 
for I am sick with love. 

6 O that his left hand were under my head, 

and that his right hand embraced me! 


7 | adjure you, O daughters of Jerusalem, 
by the gazelles or the hinds of the fields, 
that you stir not up nor awaken love until it please. 


8 The voice of my beloved! Behold, he comes, 
leaping upon the mountains, bounding over the hills. 
9 My beloved is like a gazelle, or a young stag. 
Behold, there he stands behind our wall, 

gazing in at the windows, looking through the lattice. 
10 My beloved speaks and says to me: 

"Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away; 

11 for lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone. 
12 The flowers appear on the earth, 

the time of singing has come, 

and the voice of the turtledove is heard in our land. 


16 My beloved is mine and I am his; 

he pastures his flock among the lilies. 

17 Until the day breathes and the shadows flee, 
turn, my beloved; be like a gazelle, 

or a young stag upon rugged mountains. 


ITI 


1 Upon my bed at night I sought him whom my soul loves; 
I sought him, but found him not; 

I called him, but he gave no answer. 

2 "I will rise now and go about the city, 

in the streets and in the squares; 

I will seek him whom my soul loves." 

] sought him, but found him not. 

3 The watchmen found me, as they went about in the city. 
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"Have you seen him whom my soul loves?" 

4 Scarcely had I passed them, 

when I found him whom my sould loves. 

I held him and would not let him go 

until he had brought me into my mother's house, 
and into the chamber of her that conceived me. 


IV 


1 Behold, you are beautiful, my love; 

behold, you are beautiful. 

Your eyes are doves behind your veil. 

Your hair is like a flock of goats, 

moving down the slopes of Gilead. 

2 Your teeth are like the flock of shorn ewes 

that have come up from the washing, 

all of which bear twins, 

and not one among them is bereaved. 

3 Your lips are like a scarlet thread, 

and your mouth is lovely. 

Your cheeks are like halves of a pomegranate behind your 
4 Your neck is like the tower of David, built for an arsenal, 
whereon hang a thousand bucklers, 

all of them shields of warriors. 

5 Your two breats are like two fawns, twins of a gazelle, 
that feed among the lilies. 


16 Awake, O north wind, and come, O south wind! 

Blow upon my garden, let its fragrance be wafted abroad. 
Let my beloved come to his garden, 

and eat its choicest fruits. 


V 


1 I come to my garden, my sister, my bride, 
I gather my myrrh with my spice, 

I eat my honeycomb with my honey, 

I drink my wine with my milk. 
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veil. 


Eat, O friends, and drink; 
drink deeply, O lovers! 


2 I slept, but my heart was awake. 
Hark! My beloved is knocking. 


"Open to me, my sister, my love, my dove, my perfect one; 
for my head is wet with dew, 

my locks with the drops of the night." 

3 I had put off my garment, how could I put it on? 

I had bathed my feet, how could | soil them? 

4 My beloved put his hand to the latch, 

and my heart was thrilled within me. 


10 My beloved is all radiant and ruddy, 

distinguished among ten thousand. 

11 His head is the finest gold; 

his locks are wavy, black as a raven. 

12 His eyes are like doves beside springs of water, 
bathed in milk, fitly set. 

13 His cheeks are like beds of spices, yielding fragrance. 
His lips are lilies, distilling liquid myrrh. 

14 His arms are rounded gold, set with jewels. 

His body is ivory-work, encrusted with sapphires. 

15 His legs are alabaster columns, set upon bases of gold. 
His appearance is like Lebanon, choice as the cedars. 

16 His speech is most sweet, and he is altogether desirable. 
This is my beloved and this is my friend, 

O daughers of Jerusalem. 


Vii 


6 How fair and pleasant you are, 

O loved one, delectable maiden! 

7 You are stately as a palm tree, 

and your breasts are like its clusters. 

8 I say I will climb the palm tree and lay hold of its 
branches. 
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Oh, may your breasts be like the clusters of the vine, 
and the scent of your breath like apples, 

9 and your kisses like the best wine 

that goes down smoothly, gliding over the lips and teeth. 


VIII 


6 Set me as a seal upon your heart, as a seal upon your arm; 

for love is strong as death, jealousy is cruel as the grave. 

Its flashes are flashes of fire, a most vehement flame. 

7 Many waters cannot quench love, neither can floods 
drown it. 

If a man offered for love all the wealth of his house, 

it would be utterly scorned. 


8 We have a little sister, and she has no breasts. 

What shall we do for our sister, 

on the day when she is spoken for? 

9 If she is a wall, we will build upon her a battlement of 
silver; 

but if she is a door, we will enclose her with boards of 
cedar. 

10 I was a wall, and my breasts were like towers; 

then I was in his eyes, as one who brings peace. 


Translation: Revised Standard 


Version, 


National Council of Churches in the U. S. A., 1951. 
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Middle English Lyrics 


A secular lyric employing courtly conventions: 


Litel wot it any man knows 

How derne’ love may stonde, secret, profound 
But’ it were a free womman but if 

That much of love hadde fonde,’ seen, tried 

That love of hire ne lasteth nowight longe; not a bit 

She hath me plight’ and myteth me with wronge. afflicted/ accuses 
Evere and o for my leef? | am in grete thoght; dear one, darling 


I thenke on hire that I ne see nat ofte. 


I wolde nemne’ hire today name, mention 
If durste I hire mynne; call to mind 
She is that fairest may° maiden 

Of ech® hende’ of hir kynne;° all/ cutie/ kind 
But? she me love, of me she haveth synne. unless 


Wo is him that loveth the love that he ne may ner y-wynne. 
Evere and o for my leef I am in grete thoght; 
] thenke on hire that I ne see not ofte. 


Adoun | fil to hire anon 


And cried, "Lady, thy ore! favor (lit. "ear") 
Lady, have mercy of thy man — 

Leve® thou no fals lore! ° believe/ report 
If thou dost it wol me rewe sore. 

Love dreccheth® me that I ne may lyve namore." afflicts 


Evere and o for my leef I am in grete thoght; 
I thenke on hire that I ne see not ofte. 


Myrie it is in hir tour entourage 

Wyth hatheles’ and with hewes;° young men/ servants 
So it is in hir bour 

With gamenes’® and wyth glewes.° amusements/ jollities 


But she me love, sore it wol me rewe. 

Wo is him that loveth the love that ner nyl be trewe. 
Evere and o for my leef I am in grete thoght; 

] thenke on hire that I ne see not ofte. 
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Fairest fode upon lofte,° creature/ alive 
My gode leef, I the grete 


As fele sithe® asnd ofte ever since 

As dewes dropes ben wete, 

As sterres ben in wilkne® and grases soure and sweete. skies 
Whoso loveth entrewe,’ his herte is selde sete’ sincerely/ satisfied 


Evere and o for my leef I am in grete thoght; 
I thenke on hire that I ne see not ofte. 


[Unique text, c. 1320. MS Harley 2253.] 


A religious lyric written in imitation of the secular lyric: 


Litel wot it any man 


How love Him hath i-bounde’ bound, constrained 
That for us on the rode’ ran cross 

And boghte us wyth His wounde. 

That love of Him us hath imake sounde.’ (spiritually) healthy 
And i-cast the grimly gost,’ to grounde, spirit 

Evere and o, nyght and day, He hath us in His thoght; 

He nyl not lese that’ He so dere’ boghte. that which/ dearly 


He boghte us wyth his holy blood — 
What sholde He don us more? 
He is so meke, mylde, and good, 


Ne nagulte® not ther-fore. did not sin 
That we han y-don I rede’ we rewen sore, reckon 
And crien ever to Jhesu, "Crist, thyn ore." mercy, favor ("ear") 


Evere and o, nyght and day, He hath us in his thoght; 
He nyl not lese that He so dere boghte. 


He broughte us alle from deeth 
And dide us frendes dede. 
Swete Jhesu of Nazareth, 


Thou do us hevenes mede:’ favor, reward 
Upon the rode why nol’ we taken hede? will not 
His grene® wounde so grimly gonne’ blede. fresh/ did 


Evere and o, nyght and day, He hath us in his thoght; 
He nyl not lese that He so dere boghte. 
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His depe woundes bleden faste; 

Of hem we oghte mynne. 

He hath us out of helle i-cast, 

I-broght us out of synne. 

For love of us His wonges® waxen thynne; cheeks 
His herte blood He yaf® for al mankynne. gave 
Evere and o, nyght and day, He hath us in his thoght; 

He nyl not lese that He so dere boghte. 


[Unique text, c. 1320. MS Harley 2253.] 


Other medieval religious lyrics using courtly love conventions: 


In the vale of restless mynde 

I soghte in mountayne and in meed” meadow 
Trustyng a trewe-love for-to fynde. 

Upon an hil then took I hede; 


A vois I herde (and neer I yede’) went 
In greet dolour compleynyng tho: thus 
"See, dere soule, my sides blede, 
Quia amore langueo."° "because | languish 
from love" 


Upon this mount I fond a tree; 

Under this tree a man sittyng. 

From hed to foot wounded was he, 

His herte blood I saw bledyng; 

A seemly man to ben a kyng, 

A gracious face to loke unto. 

I axed him how he hadde peynyng: 
Quia amore langueo. 


"l am trewe-love that false was nevere; 
My suster, mannes soule, I lovede hire thus: 


Bicause I wolde on no wyse dissevere’ break off relations 
I lefte my kyngdom glorious; 

I purveiede’ hire a place ful precious. prepared 

She flitte,° I folwed, I lovede hire so fled 


That I suffred thise peynes piteous, 
Quia amore langueo. 
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"My faire love and my spouse brighte 


I savede hire from betyng and she hath me bette; 


I clothed hire in grace and hevenly light: 
This blody sherte® she hath on me set. 
For longyng love I wol not lete.” 
Swete strokes ben thise, lo! 
I have loved evere as | hette,’ 

Quia amore langueo. 


"I crounede hire wyth blisse and she me wyth thorn; 


I ledde hire to chambre and she me to deye; 


I broghte hire to worshipe® and she me to scorn: 


I dide hire reverence and she me vilanye.° 
To love that’ loveth is no maistrye 
Hir hate made nevere my love hir fo. 
Axe than no more questiouns why, 
Quia amore langueo. 


"Loke unto myne hondes, man! 


This gloves were yeven me whan | hire soghte. 


They ben not white, but rede and wan; 


Enbrouded wyth blood my spouse hem boghte. 


They wol not offe;’ I leve’ hem noght. 

I wowe hire with hem wer-evere she go. 

Thise hondes ful freendly for hire foghte, 
Quia amore langueo. 


"Merveil not, man, thogh I sitte stille, — 
My love hath shod me wonder streyte> 
She bokeled my feet, as was hire wylle, 
With sharpe nayles — wel thou mayest waite.” 
In my love was nevere desceite, 
For alle my membres I have opened hire to; 
My body I made hire hertes baite,°’ 
Quia amore langueo. 


"In my side I have made hir neste. 

Loke in, how wide a wounde is heer: 

This is hir chambre, heer shal she reste, 
That she and I mowen slepe in fere,’ 
Heer may she wasshe if any filthe were; 
Heer is socour for al hir wo. 

Come if she wyl, she shal have chere, 
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surcoat, ("shirt") 
leave off, cease 


promised 


honor, respect 
shameful conduct 
a person who 


dark 
imbued 
come off/ leave 


woundrously tightly 


look, observe 


enticement 


as companions 
wear 


Quia amore langueo. 


"Il wol abide til she be redy; 

I wol to hire sende er she seye nay; 

If she be reccheles’ I wold be redy, 

If she be daungerous’ | wold hire preye; 

If she do wepe than bidde I nay: 

My armes ben sprad to slyppe’ hire to. 

Cry ones’ 'I come.' now, soule, assay, 
Quia amore langueo. 


"] sitte on an hil for to see fer; 
I loke to the vale my spouse to See. 


Now renneth she aweyward, now cometh she nere, 


Yet from my eye-sight she may not be. 
Som wayte her pray to make hire flee, 
I renne to-fore to fleme’ hir fo. 
Retourn, my soule, ageyn to me, 

Quia amore langueo. 


"My swete spouse, lat us go pleye — 
Apples ben ripe in my gardyn; 
I shal thee clothe in newe array, 
Thy mete’ shal be milk, hony, and wyne. 
Now, dere soule, lete us go dyne — 
Thy sustenaunce is in my crippe, lo! 
Tary not now, faire spouse myn, 

Quia amore langueo. 


"If thou foule’ I shal make thee clene; 

If thou be sik I shal thee hele; 

If thou aught murne | shal thee mene,’ 

Spouse, why wiltow not wyth me dele? 

Thou founde nevere love so lele.° 

What wyltow, soule, that I shal do? 

I may of unkyndenesse thee appele,’ 
Quia amore langueo. 


"What shal I do now wyth my spouse? 
Abide’ I wol hir gentilnesse. 
Wolde she loke ones out of hir hous 


Of flesshly° affectiouns and unclennesse 
Hir bed is made, hir bolster is in blisse, 
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reckless, unmindful 
disdainful 


clasp 


ag prey" 
put to flight 


food 


bag, satchel 


dirty yourself 
pity 
loyal 


accuse 


await 


worldly, low-minded 


Hir chambre is chosen, swiche are no mo. 
Loke out at the wyndowes of kyndenesse, 
Quia amore langueo. 


"My spouse is in chambre — hoild thy pees! 
Make no noise, but lat hire slepe. 


My babe shal suffre no disese;° discomfort 
I may not here my dere child wepe; 
For wyth my pappe’ I shal hire kepe. nipple 


No wonder thogh I tende hire to 
This hole in my side hadde nevere ben so depe, 
But quia amore langueo. 


"Longe and love thou nevere so heighe® highly 

Yet is my love more thanne thy may be; 

Thou gladdest, thou wepest, I sitte thee by; 

Yet myghte thou, spouse, loke ones at me. 

Spouse, sholde I alwey fede thee 

Wyth childes mete? Nay, love, not so! 

I wol preve’ thy love with adversitee, test 
Quia amore langueo. 


"Wax not wery, myn owene dere wyf! 


What mede’ is ay to lyve in comfort? good, profit, reward 
For in tribulatioun I regne more rife’ prosperously 
Ofter tymes thanne in desport; leisure, ease 


In welthe, in wo, evere I supporte. 

Than, dere soule, go nevere me from — 

Thy mede is marked, whan thou art mort dead 
In blisse; quia amore langueo. 


[Two texts, c. 1430. This text is a conflation of both. 
MS Camb. Univ. Lib. Hh.4.12; MS Lambeth 853.| 


Synge, oh! my love, oh! my love, my love, my love, 
This have I don for my trew-love. 
To-morwe shal be my dauncing day, 
I wold my trew-love did so chaunce 


To see the legende of my pley, 
To cal my trew-love to my daunce. 
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Thanne was I borne of a Virgin pure, 
Of hir I tak flesshly substaunce; 
Thus was I knit to mannes nature, 
To cal my trew-love to my daunce. 


In a manger layd and wrappd | was, 

So very poor, this was my chaunce, 
Bitwixt an oxe and a silly poor as, 

To cal my trew-love to my daunce. 


Then afterwards baptised I was, 

The Holy Gost on me did glaunce, 
My Fathers vois herde from above, 

To cal my trew-love to my daunce. 


In-to the desart I was i-led, 
Wher I fasted wythout substaunce; 

The Devel bad me maken stoones my bred, 
To have me break my trew-loves daunce. 


The Jewes on me they made grete suite, 
And wyth me made grete variaunce, 
Because they loved derknesse rather than light, 
To call my trew-love to my daunce. 


For thritty pens Judas me solde, 
His covetousnesse for to advaunce; 
Mark whome | kisse, the same do holde, 
The same is he shall lead the daunce. 


Biforn Pilat the Jewes me broght, 
Wher Barabbas had deliveraunce, 
They scourged me and set me at noght, 
Jugged me to deye to lede the daunce. 


Then on the rode I hanged was, 
Wher a spere to my herte did glaunce; 
Ther camen forth bothe water and blood, 
To cal my trew-love to my daunce. 


Thanne doun to Helle I tak my way, 

For my trew-loves deliveraunce, 
And ros ageyn on the thridde day 

Up to my trew-love and the daunce. 
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Thanne up to Hevene I goon ascende, 

Wher now I dwelle in siker substaunce, 
On the right hond of God, that man 

May com unto the general daunce. 


[Late 15th century. No surviving manuscript texts. 
Late Middle English version restored based on the 
text as printed in Sandys' Christmas Carols, 
London, 1833.] 


Lully, lullay, lully, lullay, 
The faucon® hath born my make awey. falcon 


He bar him up, he bar him down, 
He bar him into an orchard broun. 


In that orchard ther was an halle 
That was hanged wyth purpre’ and palle.° purple/white 


(Lenten colors) 
And in that halle ther was a bed, 
It was hanged wyth gold so red. 


And in that bed ther lieth a knight, 
His woundes bledyng day and nyght. 


By that beddes side ther kneleth a may, 
And she wepeth bothe nyght and day. 


And by that beddes side ther stondeth a ston, 
Corpus Cristi writen ther-on. 


[Unique text. MS Baliol College 354. 
Three more traditional versions recorded in 
the 19th century.] 
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Two Poems 
by Richard Crashaw 


A Hymn to the Name and Honor 
of the Admirable Saint Teresa 


Love, thou art absolute, sole Lord 

Of life and death. To prove the word, 

We'll now appeal to none of all 

Those thy old soldiers, great and tall, 

Ripe men of martyrdom, that could reach down 
With strong arms their triumphant crown: 
Such as could with lusty breath 

Speak loud, unto the face of death, 

Their great Lord's glorious name; to none 

Of those whose spacious bosoms spread a throne 
For love at large to fill. Spare blood and sweat: 
We'll see Him take a private seat, 

And make His mansion in the mild 

And milky soul of a soft child. 


Scarce has she learnt to lips a name 

Of martyr, yet she thinks it shame 

Life should so long play with that breath 

Which spent can buy so brave a death. 

She never undertook to know 

What death with love should have to do. 

Nor has she ever yet understood 

Why, to show love, she should shed blood; 

Yet, though she cannot tell you why, 

She can love, and she can die. 

Scarce has she blood enough to make 

A guilty sword blush for her sake; 

Yet has a heart dares hope to prove 

How much less strong is death than love... 
(ll. 1-28) 
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the 
flaming heart 


upon the book and 
Picture of the seraphical saint 


teresa 


(as she is usually ex - 


pressed with a Seraphim 
beside her.) 


Well-meaning readers! you that come as friends, 
And catch the precious name this piece pretends, 
Make not too much haste to admire 
That fair-cheeked fallacy of fire. 
That is a Seraphim, they say, 
And this the great Teresia. 
Readers, be ruled by me, and make 
Here a well-placed and wise mistake: 
You must transpose the picture quite 
And spell it wrong to read it right; 
Read him for her and her for him, 
And call the Saint the Seraphim. 
Painter, what didst thou understand, 
To put her dart into his hand! 
See, even the years and size of him 
Shows this the Mother Seraphim. 
This is the mistress-flame; and duteous he, 
Her happy fire-works here comes down to see. 
O most poor-spirited of men! 
Had thy cold pencil kissed her pen 
Thou couldst not so unkindly err 
To show us this faint shade for her. 
Why, man, this speaks pure mortal frame, 
And mocks with female frost love's manly flame. 
One would suspect thou meant'st to paint 
Some weak, inferior, woman saint. 
But had thy pale-faced purple took 
Fire from the burning cheeks of that bright book, 
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Thou wouldst on her have heaped up all 
That could be found seraphical: 
Whate'er this youth of fire wear fair, 
Rosy fingers, radiant hair, 
Glowing cheek and glistering wings, 
All those fair and flagrant things, 
But before all, that fiery dart 
Had filled the hand of this great heart. 
Do then as equal right requires, 
Since his the blushes be, and hers the fires, 
Resume and rectify thy rude design, 
Undress thy seraphim into mine. 
Redeem this injury of thy art, 
Give him the veil, give her the dart. 
Give him the veil, that he may cover 
The red cheeks of a rivaled lover, 
Ashamed that our world now can show 
Nests of new Seraphims here below. 
Give her the dart, for it is she 
(Fair youth) shoots both thy shaft and thee. 
Say, all yet wise and well-pierced hearts 
That live and die amidst her darts, 
What is 't your tasteful spirits do prove 
In that rare life of her and love? 
Say and bear witness. Sends she not 
A Seraphim at every shot? 
What magazines of immortal arms there shine! 
Heaven's great artillery in each love-spun line. 
Give then the dart to her who gives the flame, 
Give him the veil who kindly takes the shame. 
But if it be the frequent fate 
Of worst faults to be fortunate; 
If all's prescription, and proud wrong 
Hearkens not to an humble song, 
For all the gallantry of him, 
Give me the suffering Seraphim. 
His be the bravery of all those bright things, 
The glowing cheeks, the glistering wings, 
The rosy hand, the radiant dart; 
Leave her alone the Flaming Heart. 
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Leave her that, and thou shalt leave her 
Not one loose shaft, but love's whole quiver. 
For in love's field was never found 
A nobler weapon than a wound. 
Love's passives¢are his activ'st part, 
The wounded is the wounding heart. 
O heart! the equal poise of love's both parts, 
Big alike with wounds and darts, 
Live in these conquering leaves, live all the same; 
And walk through all tongues one triumphant flame. 
Live here, great heart; and love and die and kill, 
And bleed and wound; and yield and conquer still. 
Let this immortal life, where'er it comes, 
Walk in a crowd of loves and martyrdoms. 
Let mystic deaths wait on't, and wise souls be 
The love-slain witnesses of this life of thee. 
O sweet incendiary! show here thy art, 
Upon this carcass of a hard, cold heart; 
Let all thy scattered shafts of light, that play 
Among the leaves of thy large book of day, 
Combined against this breast, at once break in 
And take away from me myself and sin! 
This gracious robbery shall thy bounty be, 
And my best fortunes such fair spoils of me. 
O thou undaunted daughter of desires! 
By all thy dower of lights and fires; 
By all the eagle in thee, all the dove; 
By all thy lives and deaths of love; 
By thy large draughts of intellectual day, 
And by thy thirsts of love more large than they; 
By all thy brim-filled bowls of fierce desire, 
By thy last morning's draught of liquid fire; 
By the full kingdom of that final kiss 
That seized thy parting soul, and sealed thee His; 
By all the heavens thou hast in Him, 
Fair sister of the seraphim, 
By all of Him we have in thee, 
Leave nothing of myself in me! 
Let me so read thy life that | 
Unto all life of mine may die! 


3% 


e.e. Cummings: 
THE AWFUL MYSTERY OF LIGHT 


Person and Persona 


It is difficult for someone already familiar with the work of E. E. 
Cummings to conjure in the imagination the kind of impression which his 
poetry must make on the unwary reader who first comes upon it. Although 
Cummings had begun appearing in print nearly fifty years earlier and 
certain of his poems had been widely circulated and anthologized in the 
intervening years, it was still possible for Professor Barry Marks to write 
in 1964 that "he remains relatively unknown, even among the college- 
educated." It is therefore our purpose in the first part of this chapter to 
introduce him to those who find themselves among those to whom Professor 
Marks refers. 

Perhaps the first thing to make clear about E. E. Cummings is that, 
while many artists may make a hobby of scandalizing persons of 
conventional tastes, he made épater le bourgois into an almost full-time 
occupation. That must have been fun for Cummings, but it may also have 
caused his reputation as a serious poet to suffer somewhat among the 
general reading public, which, observing his foolery, found it easy to 
dismiss him as nothing but a frivolous trickster. Unfortunately for the 
general reading public, he was an artist. He was also deadly serious. 

In wearing the mask of a clown, he was doing something very similar 
to what Robert Frost did when he allowed, and at times actively encouraged, 
the public to take him to their hearts as a lovable old bumpkin. Indeed, 
few things are more consistent in the tradition of the New England poets 
that this practice of either playfully or seriously adopting adopting 
appearances which mask their true identities. Edward Taylor, externally 
the typical Puritan pastor of a town on the frontier of western 
Massachusetts, cultivated an ardent sacramental spirituality and composed 
in a metaphysical style of which any Caroline divine might have been 
proud. Emerson, posing as the home-grown "Sage of Concord," the finest 
flower of a home-grown native Americanism, was in fact steeped in the 
atmosphere of British Romanticism, imbued with the principles of German 
Idealism, and deeply influenced, at least at second hand, by the essentially 
alien spiritual tradition of the East. Emily Dickinson, passing for a prim 
and reclusive old maid who, if she were to write poems at all, might be 
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expected to produce the sort of sugary effusions published in Victorian 
church periodicals, was in fact a wild experimentalist whose intellectual 
incisiveness and tone of barely controlled bitterness has seldom been 
equaled in American verse. Conrad Aiken, looking for all the world like 
the quintessential Yankee academician, was really busy plumbing the dark 
stirrings of the secret self in the depths of the subconscious. Wallace 
Stevens, with nothing external to distinguish him from hundreds of other 
realistic, hard-headed and successful Hartford insurance executives, 
carried on his inner live as the man of the imagination for whom the really 
real was what one was able to project from the inner space of the mind. T. 
S. Eliot, first celebrated as the leading and most daring poet of modern 
disillusionment and cynicism, was always instead a deeply conservative, 
religious man, painfully groping his way, step by obscure step, through the 
torments of remorse and doubt to an affirmation of the Anglo-Catholic 
tradition renounced by his Puritan ancestors three hundred years earlier. 
Viewed in this perspective, the antic facade constructed by E. E. Cummings 
should be easier to understand and penetrate. 

Cummings was born on October 14, 1894, in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, son of a Harvard professor who later took up the Unitarian 
ministry. He could hardly have come by better New England credentials. 
In 1912 he published his first poem in The Harvard Monthly, then went on 
to graduate from that university magna cum Jaude in 1915, giving the 
commencement address on "The New Art." Having lingered at Harvard to 
gain his M. A. in 1916, he departed for France for the next year as a 
member of the Norton-Hayes Ambulance Corps, a volunteer organization 
under the sponsorship of the Red Cross. The French promptly declared 
that Cummings was a suspicious person and imprisoned him in September, 
but he was out by December of the same year, thanks to some judiciously 
managed diplomatic string-puling by his father. This experience provided 
the material for his expressionistic novel, The Enormous Room, and 
determined forever his attitude toward war, the military, and 
bureaucracies. 

In 1920 Cummings made his first major appearance as a poet in The 
Dial. His career launched, from then on he produced new books of verse 
with some regularity until the publication of 95 Poems, his last volume, in 
1958. The poet also managed a simultaneous career as a painter, with major 
one-man shows in 1931, 1949, and 1959. As his unconventional verse 
gained acceptance from critics, he also developed the habit of collecting 
literary prizes: the Dial Award in 1925, one from the Academy of 
American Poets in 1950, the Charles Eliot Norton Professorship at Harvard 
in 1952, the National Book Award for poetry in 1955, the Bollingen Prize 
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and the Boston Arts Festival Poetry Award, both in 1957. His Norton 
lectures were published as 1: six non-lectures and constitute an 
invaluable source for an understanding of his literary and personal ideals. 
On September 3, 1962, Edward Estlin Cummings, as he was hardly ever 
called, died at his retirement home in North Conway, New Hampshire. 

During the course of his lifetime, Cummings published an enormous 
number of poems. In this entire output, however, he was concerned with 
only a dozen or so major themes which he returned to again and again. For 
every poems which I have chosen to cite in this study, therefore, there also 
exist in his corpus another score making essentially the same statement in 
a different way. My choice is, then, somewhat arbitrary, though it implies 
some comparative judgments about the relative clarity and quality of 
various often very similar poems. What is more, the concentration of 
Cummings's poetic utterance upon these dozen-or-so themes is such that in 
any given poem two or three of them may be found interwoven. In the 
planning of this chapter it was at times difficult to decide exactly in which 
order to treat the poems selected, or in which part of the chapter a 
particular poem might best be dealt with. Here again, the determinations 
finally made are somewhat arbitrary. Hence, it would be wrong for this 
chapter to be read as an attempt to set the poems into any sort of absolute 
context, or to render them in some kind of definitive relation to one 
another or to the entirety of Cummings's thought. Rather, this chapter 
represents a construction which I presently believe it is legitimate to put 
upon his poetry. It is, then, both a way of construing the poems and a 
construct in and of itself, even while it does strive to be faithful to what is 
really inherent in the poet's vision. 


Roots of a Religiosity 


The atmosphere in Cummings's parental home, we may assume, was 
affected partly by the kind of well-informed, broad-minded, inclusive 
religious discourse cultivated by educated Unitarians. Certainly what we 
now of Cummings's life make it clear that religious and ethical concerns 
were never foreign to him. But the religious element in his poetry emerged 
only gradually during his thirty-eight years as a publishing poet. When 
he was a young man, his attitude seems to have been agnostic, and his verse, 
at first rather conventional and concerned with conventional themes, 
showed more skill than profundity. Rapidly, however, he developed, or 
rather discovered, his own voice as a poet, adopted the stylistic devices 
which became is unique trademark, and settled on certain recurring 
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themes, some of which had not been up to that time major preoccupations of 
American poets. Of these themes, two are of especial significance to us, 
because out of his earlier treatment of them grew the theologically 
significant poems of his later years. 

The first of these characteristic themes is the celebration of erotic 
love, often in terms more explicit and "colloquial" than the public was 
used to finding printed anywhere, let alone in literary magazines and 
books of verse. And in the process of doing more to renovate love poetry 
than anyone since Donne, Cummings began to find in the erotic a wonder 
and a mystery, and finally an ultimate meaning, far beyond its immediate 
delights. This is presaged even in the very early poems, in which religious 
imagery and references, together with language having a vaguely Biblical 
ring, are regularly associated with the erotic theme. 

From this period I would like to cite two examples included in 
Cumming's earliest volume of verse, Tulips and Chimneys (1923). The 
first, "my love/ thy hair is one kingdom," is redolent of certain passages 
in the Biblical Song of Songs: 


thy breasts are swarms of white bees 
upon the bough of they body ... 


thy thighs are white horses yoked to a chariot of kings 
they are the striking of a good minstrel 
between them is always a pleasant song 


they lips are satraps in scarlet 
in whose kiss is the combining of kings 
thy wrists 
are holy 
which are the keepers of the keys of thy blood ... 


(29) * 


The second example, "listen/ beloved/ i dreamed," is also filled with 
luxuriant Levantine imagery like "a horse of porphyry" or "a little bird ... 
in a tree of tall marble," and in the final stanza the religious references 
are even more explicit: 


* The parenthesized numbers at the end of each citation refer to the pages 
on which the quoted passage can be found in the Complete Poems, 1913- 
1962 (New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, 1972). 
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listen 
beloved i dreamed 
i thought you would have deceived 
me and became a star in the kingdom 


of heaven 
through day and space | saw you close 
your eyes and i came riding 


upon a thousand crimson years arched with agony 

i reined them in tottering before 

the throne and as 

they shied at the automaton moon from 

the transcendent hand of somber god 

i picked you 

as an apple is picked by little peasants for their girls 
(30) 


Later, during that middle period of his career when Cummings was 
writing what may be the best love poetry of the century, the religious 
associations become for a while more subtle, more mingled with what might 
be called "metaphysical" (in the philosophic sense) turns of expression. 
Here, in an example drawn from the 1938 New Poems are some lines of the 
sonnet-like "you shall above all things be glad and young": 


ican entirely her only love 


whose any mystery makes every man's 
flesh put space on; and his mind take off time 


that you should ever think, may god forbid 


and (in his mercy) your true lover spare 
(484) 


More subtle, even, is the religious coloring of "Somewhere i have never 
traveled" (from W [ViVa], 1931), which reveals itself fully only when one 
learns to connect it with the outpourings of the classical mystics: 


somewhere i have never traveled, gladly beyond 

any experience, your eyes have their silence: 

in your most frail gesture are things which enclose me, 
or which i cannot touch because they are too near ... 


or if you wish be to close me, i and 

my life will shut very beautifully, suddenly, 
as when the heart of this flower imagines 
the snow carefully everywhere descending; 
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nothing which we are to perceive in this world equals 
the power of your intense fragility: whose texture 
compels me with the colour of its countries, 
rendering death and forever with each breathing 
(366) 


The second of the two characteristic themes out of which 
Cummings's later theologically significant poetry can be seen to have 
evolved is the criticism of society, a criticism that sprang from a certain 
moral earnestness perhaps inherited from his New England Calvinist and 
Unitarian ancestors. A most of these poems attack the superficiality, 
materialism, narrowness, and amorality which seemed to Cummings to be 
the dominant influences in twentieth-century American culture, even 
though often sheathed in a kind of pseudo-moralistic hypocrisy. A very 
typical poem from this part of his corpus is the following, published in is 
5 (1926) during the height of Prohibition: 


the season 'tis, my lovely lambs, 


of Sumner Volstead Christ and Co. 
the epoch of Mann's righteousness 
the age of dollars and no sense. 


— or, since bloodshed and kindred questions 
inhibit unprepared digestions, 
come: let us mildly contemplate 
beginning with his wellfilled pants 
earth's biggest grafter, nothing less; 
the Honorable Mr. (guess) 

who, breathing on the ear of fate, 
landed a seat in the legislat- 

ure whereas tommy so and so 

(an erring child of circumstance 
whom the bulls nabbed at 33rd) 


pulled six months for selling snow 
(266) 


One of Cummings's strongest moral stances was his pacifism, which 
he expressed in a great number of his poems, some of them among his best 
known, such as "plato told/ him" from 1xl [One Times One] (1944) and 
"next to of course god america i/ love you," ( from is 5 ) which, imitating 
clichéd mannerisms of a politician's jingoistic Fourth of July oration, 
comes to its rhetorical climax in these caustic lines: 
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"... why talk of beauty what could be more beau- 
tiful then these heroic happy dead 

who rushed like lions to the roaring slaughter 
they did not stop to think they died instead 
then shall the voice of liberty be mute?" 


He spoke. And drank rapidly a glass of water 
(268) 


Pacifism, social protest, and Cummings's general ethical stance all merge 
in "come gaze with me upon this dome," also from is 5, which lampoons the 
popular idealization of the American military as a band of unblemished 
knights errant campaigning for "truth, justice, and the American way": 


.. above his bold determined head 
the sacred flag of truth unfurled, 
in the bright heyday of his youth 
the upper class American 


unsullied stands, before the world: 
with manly heart and conscience free, 
upon the front steps of her home 

by the high minded pure young girl 


much kissed, by loving relatives 
well fed, and fully photographed 
the son of man goes forth to war 
with trumpets clap and syphilis 
(278) 


Cummings's ethical attitude, as well as the particular angers he 
expressed, were rooted mainly in compassion and an acute awareness of and 
respect for the subjectivity and inviolability of the other human person. 
This is reflected in "i sing of Olaf glad and big," inspired by the 
newspaper account of a Norwegian lad from Minnesota who, though a 
conscientious objector, had been drafted into the infantry during World 
War I. Brutalized by both officers and men during basic training, he 
eventually succumbed to his injuries while under arrest for 
insubordination. Not published until the appearance of W [ViVa] in 1931, 
the poem's elegant ballade-like form can barely contain the indignation 
that burns within it, until it finally subsides into this poignant "envoi": 


Christ (of His mercy infinite) 
i pray to see; and Olaf, too 
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preponderatingly because 

unless statistics lie he was 

more brave me: more blond than you. 
(339) 


It is, finally, this quality of compassion which leads Cummings in some of 
his socially critical pieces to approach by a different route something 
similar to the quasi-mysticism he was nearing in his erotic verse. The 
poem quoted below from is 5, beginning as it does with an obvious New 
Testament reference, is perhaps the clearest example of this development 
until much later in the poet's career. 


a man who had fallen among thieves 
lay by the roadside on his back 
dressed in fifteenthrate ideas 
wearing a round jeer for a hat ... 


whereon a dozen staunch and leal 
citizen did graze at pause 

then fired by hypercivic zeal 
sought newer pastures or because 


swaddled with a frozen brook 

of pinkest vomit out of eyes 
which noticed nobody he looked 
as if he did not care to rise ... 


brushing from whom the stiffened puke 
i put him all into my arms 
and staggered banged with terror through 
a million billion trillion stars 
(258) 


It is hard to understand the staggering terror of the next-to-last line 
except as expressing the "dread" which Rudolf Otto had told us is one of 
the two essential aspects of an experience of "the Holy." In playing the 
Good Samaritan in a modern reenactment of the parable, the persona of the 
poem has encountered the transcendent Mystery, the same Mystery whose 
veiled presence is sensed in many of Cummings's love poems. For the poet, 
at least, both agape and eros seem ultimately to give access to the same 
sacred reality, temendum et fascinosum. 

Now that we have seen the sources out of which Cummings was to 
evolve his mature religious consciousness, we are in a position to examine 
the various aspects of this consciousness itself. 
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The Poet as Cultural Critic 


Cummings emerged as a literary man, together with the rest of his 
"Lost Generation,” from the physical and spiritual shambles of the First 
World War. And, like other writers of his generation, he devoted some of 
this creative energy to cataloging the casualties of that conflict. Prominent 
among them seemed to be God, at least the god of the traditional religious 
mentality. But it would be wrong to think of the Great War's having, of 
itself, wrought the destruction of traditional belief. Actually, the war's 
destructiveness merely swept away appearances and revealed what had 
been for some time the unacknowledged truth: that the beliefs and values 
by which the people of western Europe (the soi-disant "civilized world") 
were supposed to be living had in fact suffered a slow but relentless 
erosion during the course of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. It 
would even seem possible to read the intellectual and cultural history of 
Europe in such a way that this process of erosion becomes the distinctive 
hallmark of the "modern" period as such — in philosophy, beginning with 
the implications of Descartes's universal methodic doubt, his bifurcation 
of human nature into the fundamentally incompatible categories of res 
extensa and res cogitans, and his dichotomization of knowledge into the a 
priori certainties of mathematics and the a posteriori questionabilities of 
experience. 

Cummings, in spite of his carefully cultivated air of brashness and 
naivité, was well aware of this route and of the situation to which it had led 
in his own day. Treating this matter with his characteristic lightness of 
touch, he wrote in 50 Poems (1940): 


the Noster was a ship of swank 
(as gallant as they come) 
until she hit a mine and sank 
just off the coast of Sum 


precisely where a craft of cost 
the Ergo perished later 
all hands (you may recall) being lost 
including captain Pater 
(494) 


But Cummings was not the sort to spend much time lamenting the 
shipwrecks of the past, no matter how portentous. What did absorb his 
energy to a much greater extent was the intellectual and spiritual situation 
of the present, in which he saw much to call forth both sorrow and 
contempt. "Pity this busy monster man unkind not," he might write, but 
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pity him, even if at times only with the ironic and bitter pity of Swiftian 
satire, he did. In the poem quoted below from W [ViVa] (1931), Cummings 
blends his contempt for self-revising scientific knowledge and the 
relativism it tends to breed, his anger at the notion of life's mystery being 
reduced to mere biology, his refusal to believe in the deification of man, 
and his hatred of man's disregard for the sacredness of nature into a 
concentrated outburst of just such a bitter, satirical pity: 


Space being (don't forget to remember) Curved 
(and that reminds me who said o yes Frost 
Something there is which isn't so fond of walls) 


and electromagnetic (no I've lost 
the)Einstein expanded Newton's law preserved 
conTinuum (but we read that beFore) 


of Course life being just a Reflex you 
know since Everything is Relative or 


to sum it All Up god being Dead (not to 


mention inTerred 
LONG LIVE that Upwardlooking 
Serene Illustrious and Beatific 
Lord of Creation, MAN: 
at the least crooking 
of Whose compassionate digit, earth's most terrific 


quadruped swoons into billardballs! 
(315) 


To Cummings, acquiescence in such a situation leaves man 
denatured: superficial, bland, incapable of authentic experience or 
meaningful action, a prey to mass opinion and group _ pressure, 
dispossessed of himself, trivialized and ultimately an absurd figure 
without emotional, intellectual, or spiritual significance. And all of this 
Cummings attributes to the scientific and social developments which the 
world has gotten used to calling "progress" and worshiping with an ardor 
and devotion which might have put a medieval saint to shame. In 1x] [One 
Times One] (1944), Cummings puts it this way: 


of all the blessings which to man 
kind progress doth impart 

one stands supreme i mean the an 
imal without a heart 
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Huge this collective pseudobeast 
(sans either pain or joy) 

does nothing except preexist 
its hoi in its polloi 


and if sometimes he's prodded forth 

to exercise her vote 

(or made by threats of something worth 
than death to change their coat 


—which something as you'll never guess 
in fifty thousand years 

equals the quote and unquote loss 

of liberty my dears— 


or even is compelled to fight 
itself from tame to teem) 

still doth our hero contemplate 
in raptures of undream 


that strictly (and how) scienti 
fic land of supernod 
where freedom is compulsory 
and only man is god. 


Without a heart the animal 
is very very kind 
so kind it wouldn't like a soul 
and couldn't use a mind 
(544) 


More and more during the course of the Twenties and Thirties, 
Cummings came to see his own country as the place where "kind progress" 
had imparted its blessings in superabundance. The sort of human 
environment which he loathed and feared, the society which amounted to a 
"huge collective pseudobeast," seemed to be taking shape rapidly around 
him. Remaining loyal to what he thought of as the earlier and original 
American ideal (and, indeed, it is not difficult to detect in him the 
influence of Emerson and the Transcendentalists), he expressed nothing 
but scorn for the perversion of this dream by the materialistic, upwardly- 
striving, socially-minded yet socially irresponsible, inhibited, 
intellectually arid, conformistic American bourgeoisie. Most of. all, 
Cummings viewed such a society as morally and spiritually bankrupt. 

We have already seen some of his earlier poems on this theme, 
poems which gave him the reputation of being unpatriotic (after all, had he 
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not been a pacifist during the War?) and even anti-American. But if 
Cummings was angry with America as it had come to be, it was only because 
he was so passionately devoted to what he had grown up believing America 
was supposed to be, and because he was convinced that his country had in 
fact betrayed its own professed ideals and its peculiar historic destiny. 

As time wore on, and the social and cultural developments which 
Cummings found abhorrent came to seem more and more inevitably 
triumphant, the tone of his satirical poems changed somewhat. Their target 
is still in the first line America, but they are also more universal, less 
directed to specific issues and more to the general principles behind the 
issues. Gradually, Cummings was gaining the insight that what was 
happening to America was a real possibility for any modern society, and 
that what was being destroyed was not merely the bright promise of a new 
land, but rather fundamental human values which were everywhere and 
always in jeopardy. Ultimately, then, what was at stake was the survival of 
the human spirit world-wide. 

The theater of combat, therefore, became "Ever-Ever Land," and ina 
poem published in New Poems (1938), Cummings hymned the land in mock 
celebration of its glories: 


(of Ever-Ever Land is speak 
sweet morons gather roun' 

who does not dare to stand or sit 
may take it lying down) 


down with the human soul 

and anything else uncanned 
for everyone carries canopeners 
in Ever-Ever Land 


(for Ever-Ever Land is a place 
that's as simple as simple can be 
and was built that way on purpose 
by simple people like we) 


down with hell and heaven 
and all that religious fuss 
infinity pleased our parents 
one inch looks good to us 


(and Ever-Ever Land is a place 

that measured and safe and known 
where it's lucky to be unlucky 

and the hitler lies down with the cohn) 
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down above all with love 

and everything perverse 

or which makes some feel more better 
when all ought to feel less worse 


(but only sameness is normal 
in Ever-Ever Land 
for a bad cigar is a woman 
but a gland is only a gland) 
(466) 


With the outbreak of the Second World War and the subsequent 
onset of the Cold War, all of Cumming's worst fears were realized. His 
hatred of Hitler and of Japanese imperialism was equaled only by his 
hatred of the Communists, between whom he saw little to choose. And what 
the War unleashed in America, the mass movement of millions of people, 
the unabashed propaganda, the mingled self-seeking and controlled 
hysteria of the immediate post-war period, he found only very little more 
to his liking. Once again, the satirical bite, which had been somewhat less 
evident for a while, reappeared as the most salient feature of his verse. 
When, around 1950, America was busy hunting subversives and raising 
monuments to itself, Cummings, to whom the Second World War had seemed 
irrational and evil, made possible only by the irrationality and evil of 
Versailles, was moved to write a poem (published in XAIJPE) which 
remained one of his favorites until the end of his life: 


why must itself up every of a park 


anus stick some quote statue unquote to 
prove that a hero equals any jerk 
who was afraid to dare to answer "no"? 


quote citizens unquote might otherwise 
forget (to err is human; to forgive 

divine) that if the quote state unquote says 
"kill" killing is an act of christian love. 


"Nothing: in 1944 AD 


"can stand against the argument of mil 
itary necessity" (generalissimo e) 
and echo answers "there is no appeal 


from reason"(freud)—you pays you money and 
you doesn't take your choice. Ain't freedom grand 
(636) 
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Here again, I think, we can notice a shift in the focus of Cummings's 
attack. Society and its government is still, of course, very much under the 
gun, but the real concern of the poet seems to be the extent to which society 
glorifies those of its members who surrender their independent moral 
judgment and submit to the official amorality of the state. In such a 
situation, every real value can be turned on its head. The "hero" is not the 
autonomously responsible individual struggling against odds in the cause 
of goodness and truth, but rather "any jerk/ who was afraid to dare to 
answer 'no'," for whom, at the state's dictate, killing becomes "an act of 
christian love." Note that what Cummings attacks is not the judgment of the 
individual who had reached the conclusion for himself that the killing of 
the Second World War was an evil necessary to vanquish the still greater 
evil of Nazism or imperialism, but rather the nation's mass idealization of 
those sheepish citizens who had allowed their moral decisions to be made 
for them at the level of national policy. More positively, what Cummings is 
defending is the sanctity of the individual conscience and the right it has 
to society's respect. 

But lest Cummings be accused nonetheless of coming down too 
harshly on the poor litthe man-in-the-street who had surrendered his, 
moral autonomy for the comforts of social acceptance, let us examine a 
piece of evidence from 50 Poems (1940) that Cummings did not, by the time 
of the Second World War, expect too much either of society or of its average 
products. 


there are possibly 2 1/2 or impossibly 3 
individuals every several fat 

thousand years. Expecting more would be 
neither fantastic nor pathological but 


dumb. the number of times a wheel turns 
doesn't determine its roundness: if swallows tryst 
in your barn be glad: nobody every earns 
anything,everything little looks big in a mist 

and if (by Him Whose blood was for us spilled) 
than all mankind something more small occurs 
or something more distorting than socalled 
civilization i'll kiss a stalinist arse 


in hitler's window on wednesday next at 1 
E.S.T. bring the kiddies let's all have fun 
(514) 


And so Edward Estlin Cummings, descended on both sides from a 
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long line of ministers in the Church of Boston, remained in the end true to 
his inheritance. For every convention and tradition which he flouted, he 
found himself maintaining more and deeper ones. It is ironic, certainly, 
that this really rather reactionary man was taken for a dangerous 
iconoclast by the majority of his contemporaries. And among the traditions 
which he upheld was that of the Puritan jeremiad, that ritual recital of the 
sins of the community which Calvinist pastors in New England's early 
years were wont to declaim before their people on official days of fasting 
and humiliation. In doing so they saw themselves in the role of the Old 
Testament prophets, of Isaiah and Jeremiah. And Cummings too delivered 
his jeremiads in verse, and very often in verse forms which were, 
appropriately, old and traditional and redolent of another age. The 
following poem (from No Thanks, 1935) is one such, cast in the form of a 
ballade, and terminating in an envoi which is a prayer. In may ways it 
sums up his indictment of the modern American society which, in the way 
of all true prophets, he both loved and loathed. 


Jehovah buried, Satan dead, 

do fearers worship Much and Quick; 
badness not being felt as bad, 

itself thinks goodness what is meek; 
obey says toc, submit says tic, 
Eternity's a Five Year Plan: 

if Joy and Pain shall hang in hock 
who dares to call himself a man? 


go dreamless knaves on Shadows fed, 
your Harry's Tom, your Tom is Dick; 
while gadgets murder squawk and add, 
the cult of Same is all the chic; 

by instruments both span and spic, 

are justly measured Spic and Span: 

to kiss the mike if Jew turn kike 

who dares to call himself a man? 


loudly for Truth have liars pled, 

their heels for Freedom slaves will click; 
where Boobs are holy, poets mad, 
illustrious punks of progress shriek; 
when Souls are outlawed, Hearts are sick, 
Hearts being sick, minds nothing can: 

if Hate's a game and Love's a _ gux 

who dares to call himself a man? 
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King Christ, this world is all aleak; 
and lifepreservers there are none: 
and waves which only He may walk 
Who dares to call Himself a man. 
(438) 


Man as Personal Mystery in Time 


To utter denunciations of a corrupt and soulless civilization can 
become, with a little practice, an easy habit. What is more demanding, and 
ultimately more important, is to ground one's condemnations in a positive 
vision of things as they are and should be. Cummings's jeremiads would be 
less credible and less worthy of a serious hearing if he had not also 
consistently expressed a view of life which offered an alternative set of 
values. It is now our task to begin to examine this view as it is propounded 
in his later verse, keeping in mind that Cummings was self-consciously 
anti-systematic and that the coherence of his Weltanschauung is more a 
matter of intuition than of logic. 

We can begin, then, with what amounts to an axiom of the poet's 
thought: that life is a miracle and that personhood, or the essential mode of 
human being, is a mystery. Thus, for Cummings, the coming-to-be of a man, 
both initially at conception and subsequently through physical and 
spiritual growth, is a most sacred event. It is not to be taken for granted; it 
is to be wondered at in a frame of mind which comes close to adoration. 
This miracle of birth and growth is celebrated by him in the following 
verses (from 1x1 [One Times One], 1944): 


one (Floatingly)arrive 
(silent)one by(alive) 
from(into disappear 


and perfectly)nowhere 

vivid anonymous 

mythical guests of Is 
unslowly more who(and 
here who there who)descend 
-ing(mercifully)touch 
deathful earth's any which 


Weavingly now one by 
wonder(on twilight) they 
come until(over dull 


all nouns)begins a whole 
verbal adventure to 


illimitably Grow 
(557) 


The scrambled syntax of the beginning of the poem, which becomes 
more regular as the poem progresses, serves to generate the sense of 
something vague and mysterious happening. Slowly (or "unslowly"), with 
incredible subtlety, the meaning takes shape: we are called upon to be 
imaginatively present at the inception of human _ lives. Silently, 
mysteriously, persons are entering the world. They are delicate 
("Floatingly"), mute but responsive ("silent," "alive"), precarious and 
evanescent ("into disappear and perfectly"). And they come in absolute 
individuality, even as they come in plurality ("one by one"). 

The quiet wonder which Cummings conjures in these opening lines 
is directed first at the gratuity of being. The "vivid, anonymous/ mythical 
guests of Is" arrive from "nowhere" (an unexpected nod toward the 
traditional doctrine that the creation of each human soul is an entirely new 
creatio ex nihilo?). They are not at home in "Is," but come in response to a 
kind of hospitality. The force of the words comes from our awareness that 
to be a "guest" is to have no right in strict justice to our lodging, but rather 
that our presence is warranted only by the friendship and generosity of the 
host; and in this case the host and the habitation are one — "Is" with a 
capital "I." 

The wonderment next settles on the realization of one of 
Cummings's favorite distinctions, that between "who" and "which." Indeed, 
that the world, which until the arrival of persons lies purely within the 
realm of things, could somehow of its own bring forth personhood is 
something incredible. The presence of persons is something absolutely 
unowed to the thingish earth, and so has the quality of "mercy." For at the 
advent of persons, "deathful earth's any which" is brought to life and 
elevated to its only real significance. 

The distinction between personal and impersonal beings, first 
expressed through the contrast of the words "who" and "which," now 
receives another expression. The realm of things is the realm of nouns: 
dead, inert, immobile quantities. The realm of persons is "verbal," that is, 
kinetic, spontaneous, capable of originating its own free activity. As such, 
it has slipped the deterministic chain of blind, purely material causality. 
Further, as it is thus free, it is also unpredictable and uncertain of 
outcome, hence, an "adventure." 

Finally, personal being is "illimitable,". and as such it is 
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undefinable and open. Its only law is its own spontaneous inner dynamism 
— to "Grow," that is, to increase, to gain in being. Many of these ideas were 
reechoed and elaborated by Cummings ten years later in a poem which 

appeared in XAIJPE (1950): 


luminous tendril of celestial wish 


(whying diminutive bright deathlessness 
to these my not themselves believing eyes 
adventuring, enormous nowhere from) 


querying affirmational; virginal 


immediacy of precision:more 
and perfectly more most ethereal 
silence through twilight's mystery made flesh — 


dreamslender exquisite white firstful flame 


— new moon! as(by the miracle of your 
sweet innocence refuted)clumsy some 
dull cowardice called a world vanishes, 


teach disappearing also me the keen 
illimitable secret of begin 
(669) 


The similarity of diction in these two poems, composed about a 
decade apart, is striking. They are evidence of the extent to which 
Cummings's vision had remained stable and consistent with itself. The 
major different is that the earlier poem is more directly a statement about 
the mystery of human being; the second is at first reading ostensibly an 
address to the new moon. And yet, given the attributes ascribed to it, the 
moon is obviously not merely itself. In terms of it role in the rhetorical 
structure of the poem, it is like the moon in Sidney's famous sonnet. It has 
become a symbol for the personal to such an extent that the whole poem 
builds to the point in the last two lines where the poet asks the moon to 
"teach him" the illimitable secret. And so it is possible to start again and 
read the whole poem in such a way that the "luminous tendril of celestial 
wish" is the newly forming body, and the "dreamslender white firstful 
flame" is the first stirring of the new-made human spirit ensouling it, 
"through twilight's mystery made flesh." 

Human beings, then, are personal mysteries in time: specific, yet 
illimitable; mortal, yet immersed in the endless immediacy of now. 
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Cummings got off some of his clearest statements on this notion of human 
nature in his love poetry, because love provided the crisis in which both 
the glory and the limitations of "human merely being" disclosed 
themselves most forcefully. Here is one example from from the same 
collection of poems as that just cited: 


now all the fingers of this tree(darling) have 
hands, and all the hands have people; and 
more each particular person is (my love) 
alive than every world can understand 


and now you are and i am now and we're 

a mystery which will never happen again, 

a miracle which has never happened before — 
and shining this our now must come to then 


or then shall be some darkness during which 
fingers are without hands; and i have no 
you: and all trees are(any more than each 
leafless)its silent in forevering snow 


—but never forget(my own, my beautiful 
my blossoming)for also then's until 
(667) 


The human person is a mystery and remains a mystery — 
inexhaustible, unfathomable — even to himself. This insight into the 
inherent inability of the human person adequately to grasp his own 
personal reality, to account for it or formulate it exhaustively, is 
expressed in the following sonnet published in XAIJPE: 


sO many selves(so may fiends and gods 
each greedier than every)is a man 

(so easily one in another hides; 

yet man can, being all, escape from none) 


so huge a tumult is the simplest wish: 

so pitiless a massacre the hope 

most innocent(so deep's the mind of flesh 
and so awake what waking calls asleep) 


so never is most lonely man alone 

(he briefest breathing lives some planet's year, 
his longest life's a heartbeat of some sun; 

his least unmotion roams the youngest star) 
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—how should a fool that call him "I" presume 


to comprehend not numerable whom? 
(609) 


This is a poem on which it is tempting to comment at length, so 
pregnant is its every line with implications. And yet, few poems of 
Cummings are clearer, especially against the background of what we have 
already examined. If the poet may be said to have an "anthropology," it is 
almost completely stated, directly or indirectly, here: simplicity and 
complexity, innocence and guile, isolation and cosmic communion, 
smallness and immensity, self-awareness and impenetrable mystery. And 
yet, the temptation to expound is a temptation worth resisting, for to 
unpack the poem's implications would be, very likely, to obscure the text's 
lucidity in a cloud of superfluous paraphrase. And, what is more, to 
attempt to codify Cummings's anthropology on hand of this text would be to 
act against his own culminating statement about human nature: that it 
cannot be fixed, codified, or defined, for "how should a fool that calls him 
"I" presume/ to comprehend not numerable whom?" 


Adapted from George V. Simmons, S.J., 

An Absconded God: The Search for the Transcendent 
in Modern American Poetry 

(Fairfield, Conn.: privately published, 1972), 

pp. 189-218. 
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